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Dear  Reader: 

About  If.' I  A  D,,  the  entnen:  bio- 
grag :  er  an  d  moral isl  F’  I  „ t rc h . 

;  .  -  :  .  d  a  desirable 

to  be  v  eil  q  e  s  e  e  r.  d  e  d.  tut  THE 
GLORY  BELONGS  Yd'  OUR  AXCYS- 
TORS  " 

In  193:  Col 

began  the  task  of  gathering  the  mat¬ 
erial  for  a  history  of  the  Campbell 
famlv.  The  work  was  later  tun  ed 
over  to  Loren  C  Cox  who.  with  the 
am  ei  many,  including  Rev.  .  hos.  r. 
C  .  mpbell  and  i  s  seftcr.  Jeanette. 
Mar n  Huggins  aid  d  .  .  u  M 

Campbell,  gathered  cons  d -arable  in¬ 
formation.  The  cc-.th  of  Col.  Mat¬ 
thews  in  1940.  followed  b>  Loren's 

:  .  •  . 

written.  This  material  was  preserved 
•  d  v  a.-  : he  m  cent ' vc  far  this  -  m: 

I  have  added  the 

I'." 

ii  orde  have  :.aur.> 
c  r  s  c  f  o : 

.  .  re  - 

can  be  referred  to  from  tune  to  time 
for  informat ; on. 

Tiie  contribution  our  family  made 


the  history  of  S. 

Ar.tcr  a  a  ad  the  gr.  a:  stales  at  Iowa 
•  s  -  a  herein,  sit  calc 

ma'.e  us  proud  of  cur  ar.oestry. 

■  ng  that  gene 
rent  ever.  fee  .  . 

oestors  si  ■  . 

s  .  s  .  .  . 

pared*. 

.  In  addition  to  those  already  men¬ 
tioned.  many  have  devoted  time 

-  ■ 

sight  if  Iveses  :  Campbell  \  a: 

letters*  has  been  moat 
.  ers  tag 

it  with  others,  were  found  in  the 
Campbell  f  arm  home  at  the  tune  m> 
family  moved  there  :n  1912  and  have 
.  ■  -  _ 

The  surviving  roe; 

..an:. 

land,  have  been  ctx^erat 

d:  g.ng  up  old  forgotten  family  re- 
-  .  -  • 

B  .da 

Many  outside  of  the  family  com 
(Continued  v.n  Kick  cf  cove.' 
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JEANETTE  HAYS  CAMPBELL 
As  sketched  by  Barbara  Kennedy 
from  a  faded  photograph 


i! 

WILLIAM  CAMPBELL 

Our  early  American  ancestor 
would  never  pose  for  a  picture 
because,  “The  Bible  says  you 
should  never  make  a  picture  of 
anything  that’s  in  the  heaven  a- 
bove  or  on  the  earth  beneath.’  ” 
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The  Glory  Belongs 
' ,  To  Our  Ancestors 

THE  CAMPBELL  CLAN  —  Argyle  of  Scotland 


“What  I  have  been  to  my  country, 
albeit  this  ungrateful  age  will  not 
know,  yet  the  ages  to  come  will 
be  compelled  to  bear  witness  to 
,the  truth.” 

These  prophetic  words  from  the 
lips  of  Sir  John  Knox  should  have  a 
special  meaning  .  to  one  who  has 
Campbell  blood  coursing  through  his 
veins. 

About  the  year  1545,  this  Catholic 
priest  recognized  the  evils  within  the 
Anglican  church  and,  impressed  with 
the  teachings  of  Calvin  and  Wishart 
devoted  the  27  years  of  his  life  to  the 
Protestant  cause,  giving  that  nation 
-—and  ours— Presbyterianism. 

The  struggle  for  recognition  of  a 
thoroughly  democratic  religion  result¬ 
ed  in  continuous  conflict  between 
Scotland  and  the  combined  crowns  of 
England  and  France. 

The  people  of  Scotland,  the  oldest 
nation  in  Europe,  have  always  de¬ 
fended  their  liberties  and.  even  as 
late  as  1950,  showed  their  resentment 
of  minor  representation  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Parliament  when  three  laddies 
brazenly  stole  the  Stone  of  Scone,  an¬ 
cient  symbol  of  liberty,  from  West¬ 
minster  Abbey.  Upon  this  stone,  many 
men  in  Scottish  history  stood  while 
crowns  wrere  placed  upon  their  heads, 
among  them  Charles  IX.  whose  crown 
was  placed  by  Archibald  Campbell, 
8th  Earl  of  Argyle.  Ten  years  later, 
on  May  27,  1661,  he  was  executed  by 
order  of  this  same  king. 

Archibald,  the  4th  Earl,  was  the 
first  of  the  Campbell  clan  to  join  the 
Protestant  movement.  Sir  John  Knox 
found  a  loyal  ally  in  Campbell  of 
Argyle,  perhaps  the  most  powerful 
subject  in  the  Kingdom.  The  family 
had  originally  gone  to  Scotland  from 
Normandy  with  William  ye  Conquer¬ 
or  and  one  of  them  later  married  a 
sister  of  Robert  Bruce.  After  the  lat¬ 
ter  freed  Scotland,  he  bestowed  much 
land  on  Campbell  of  Argyle. 


Briefly,  the  early  lineage  runs  as 
follows: 

1.  Gillespie  Cambell  (note  spelling) 

2.  Colin  Campbell,  died  1296  in 
fight  with  Lord  of  Lome 

3.  Neil  Campbell,  who  married  the 
sister  of  Robert  Bruce 

4.  Colin  Campbell,  died  1343 

5.  Archibald  Campbell,  died  1394 

6.  Colin  Campbell,  married  a 
daughter  of  Neil  Campbell 

7.  Duncan  Campbell,  died  1453 

8.  Colin  Campbell.  1st  Earl  of  Ar¬ 
gyle,  died  1493 

9.  Archibald  Campbell,  2nd  Earl 
died  1513 

10.  Colin  Campbell,  3rd  Earl,  died 
1530 

11.  Archibald  Campbell,  4th  Earl, 
died  1558 

12.  Archibald  Campbell,  5th  Earl, 
advisor  to  Mary  Stuart  and  involved 
in  several  rank  murders 

13.  Colin  Campbell,  6th  Earl,  died 
1584 

According  to  Burke’s  Peerage, 
Archibald,  the  5th  Earl  and  Justice 
General  of  Scotland,  commissioned 
“my  lovitt  Colin  Campbell”  to  ap¬ 
prehend  and  pursue  to  the  death  all 
persons  “of  that  most  unhappie  and 
barbarous  raice  of  the  name  Mac¬ 
Gregor,”— His  Majesty’s  rebels. 

Colin  Campbell,  the  6th  Earl  and 
Privy  Counsellor  to  King  James  VI 
of  Scotland,  died  in  1584.  leaving 
three  sons,  Archibald,  who  became 
the  7th  Earl  and  who  later  fought  for 
Phillip  III  of  Spain,  William  and 
John, 

William  had  two  sons,  James  and 
John.  Because  of  his  religious  activ¬ 
ities.  John  was  forced  to  flee  Scotland 
in  1660  and,  taking  his  son,  William, 
with  him,  located  in  county  Antrim, 
Ireland.  William  continued  to  live  in 
Ireland  until  his  death  in  1763.  leav¬ 
ing  a  son,  John. 

John  married  Catherine  Gregg  and. 
to  this  union,  five  children  were  born. 
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Two  daughters  died  in  infancy.  The 
three  sons  were  James,  William  and 
Nathan.  The  father  passed  away  while 
still  a  young  man  and  Catherine’s 
father  seems  to  have  been  the  guard¬ 
ian  of  the  family  and  fortune  as  the 
Grandfather  Campbell  died  at  about 
the  same  time  William  was  born. 

James,  the  eldest  son,  was  an  ard¬ 
ent  friend  and  admirer  of  Robert  Em¬ 
mett  and  one  of  his  captains.  When 
Emmett's  cause  failed  and  he  was 
taken  by  the  British.  Capt.  James 
Campbell  escaped  but  a  reward  was 
posted  for  his  capture  “dead  or  alive.” 

The  three  brothers  left  Ireland  a- 
bout  1790  destined  for  America, 
where  William  had  previously  made 
several  voyages  to  visit  with  his  un¬ 
cles,  David  Gregg,  a  planter  in  Virg¬ 
inia,  and  Robert  Gregg,  a  merchant 
in  New  York.  David  was  also  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Continental  Congress. 

How  they  reached  the  shores  is  re¬ 
corded  in  a  diary  kept  by  William 
Campbell  while  aboard  the  Cincinna- 
tus  and  other  ships  on  which  they 
were  forced  to  serve.  Since  the  diary 
is  not  complete,  the  final  pages  hav¬ 
ing  been  destroyed,  it  does  not  tell 
how  James  finally  reached  America. 
With  the  British  soldiery  hard  on  his 
heels,  he  finally  boarded  the  ship  of 
a  friend,  who  concealed  him  in  an 
empty  bread  cask  which  stood  on  the 
deck  among  some  full  ones.  Search¬ 
ing  the  ship  and  not  finding  James, 
the  soldiers  began  knocking  in  the 
heads  of  the  casks,  spoiling  the  keep¬ 
ing  qualities  of  those  filled  with 
bread.  When  they  reached  the  full 
cask  next  to  the  one  in  which  James 
lay.  the  captain  of  the  vessel,  seeing 
his  own  head  rolling  off  the  scaffold, 
drew  his  pistol  and  threatened  to 
shoot  the  first  soldier  who  would  thus 
“wantonly”  destroy  the  necessary  pro¬ 
visions.  The  bluff  worked  and  James 
arrived  safe  in  America,  where  he 
joined  his  brothers,  William  and  Na- 
-tban. 

The  diary,  copied  exactly  as  writ¬ 
ten,  reads  as  follows: 

“Remarks  a  bord  the  Cincinnatus: 

Thursday  ye  1st  of  June,  I  came  a 
bord  but  found  thim  throng  a  bord 
that  1  niver  had  seen  eany  thing 
like  it,  the  deck  comingly  2  and  3 
chists  above  one  a  nother.  The  room 
we  had  in  our  births  were  9  or  10 
inches  in  brenth  and  21/:>  feet  in 
hight,  and  5  feet  10  inches  in  lenth. 
A  friday  I  left  this  confused  pleaee, 
yl  figratively  resembled  Hades,  and 


came  to  Bilfast  and  wrote  a  few 
lines  to  Brother  J.  C.  &  Saterday  I 
returned  a  Bord  again  &  yt  night  it 
was  as  the  pit  had  opened  and  the 
lowest  of  cursing  &  swering  blas- 
feming,  and  the  coming  discourse 
was  that  of  Sodom  and  Gomorow. 

I  refrained  my  speech  that  night 
and  so  did  tell  my  messmeats  nixt 
morning,  being  the  Sabath  the  4  of 
June,  the  day  of  the  sacrement  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper  at  Colybaco  I 
reflected  and  said  surly,  surly  1 
have  of  ended  my  God  formly  in 
coming  amiss,  therefor  I  am  geth- 
ered  in  this  company  enstead  of 
being  among  the  tribes  of  those 
that  soround  the  table,  then  I  said 
God  deliver  me  from  this  pleaee 
geather  not  my  soul  with  siners. 
Then  I  went  out  to  the  midel  of  the 
borsprit  and  scathed  myself  down 
there  and  tooke  out  the  Salmbook 
&  read  therein  and  with  the  57  ps. 
I  said  be  merciful  to  me  O  God,  thy 
mercies  unto  me  do  thou  extend  be¬ 
cause  my  soul  doth  put  her  trust 
in  thee  and  in  the  shadow  of  tha¬ 
wings  my  refuge  I  will  pleaee  until 
those  sad  calamaties  do  wholv  over¬ 
pass,  then  my  soul  didst  cry  to  God 
most  humbly  and  I  lemented  be¬ 
cause  of  my  absence  from  your  sol- 
lom  asembly  and  beagene  then  to 
pant  for  the  ref  reshin  waters  of  the 
Santuary  for  my  soul.  O  for  his  re- 
freshin  presence  among  you  yet 
while  nothing  but  wicketness 
sounded  in  my  ears  that  ye  jovfull 
sound  of  salvation  might  sound  in 
yours. 

I  could  see  no  man  nor  woman  that 
was  consented  for  the  profenation 
of  ye  Sabath  or  was  sighing  for  all 
the  bominations  that  appeared  in 
ye  midst  of  us,  for  as  the  name  of 
the  shipe  was  Cincinnatus  so  her 
enhabitence  was  doble  sinfull  as 
any  that  I  ever  had  seen,  and  thow 
I  growned  under  a  strown  body  of 
sin  and  death  myself  I  was  almost 
ready  to  say  I  am  left  alown  in  this 
pleaee  and  to  express  myself  as  the 
prophed  did  of  old  who  said  I  am 
left  alown.  those  7000  hidden  ones 
remained  instead.  And  I  also  found 
sume  that  agreed  with  me  in  the 
most  of  things,  the  chief  one  was 
John  Muckeljohn  for  the  Sabath 
night  he  began  as  on  Saterday 
night.  I  could  no  longer  contain  but 
said  Why  do  you  pride  yourself  in 
all  manor  of  wicketness  and  express 
yourself  so  sinfully,  for  it  apears 
a§  HqU  was  oppen  and  ye  have  no 
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fear  of  God  among  you.  The  afore¬ 
said  person  spake  boldly  to  the 
same  purpose  which  greatly  anoy- 
ed.  There  was  cursen,  swering  *& 
blasfemv  of  the  sacred  trinity  and 
all  things  that  was  sacred.  Nixt 
morning  him  and  I  started  a  dis¬ 
cource,  he  was  orthidox,  a  Scoch 
seceder. 

We  weyed  ancher  Sabath  morning 
&  a  Tuesday  morning  we  lay  at  the 
mouth  of  the  lake.  The  wind  blew 
northwest  strongly  so  that  we  were 
oblieged  to  take  the  south  chanel 
passed  the  Coblen  Islands.  A  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  at  6  o'clock  we 
passed  Dublin  Bay  and  spied  a  num¬ 
ber  of  seals  standing  for  Eingland, 
the  wind  at  the  northeast  in  the 
evening.  We  were  off  the  Cove  of 
Corth  a  Thursday.  All  day  we  were 
in  sight  of  Wales  in  Eingland.  At 
night  the  wind  blew  freash  and  the 
sea  rave  very  hy  &  when  they  wear 
all  to  bead  she  gave  two  or  three 
great  rocks  when  all  things  that 
was  loos  and  not  chained  gave  one 
big  rock  from  their  pleaces.  There 
was  tin  pans,  pots  water  kegs  and 
leiter  kits  flying  all  throw  among 
one  a  nother,  and  many  a  mouth 
was  filled  with  vomet.  Almost  evry 
one  at  wits  end  expecting  evry 
moment  to  fall  into  eternite  al¬ 
though  ther  was  no  danger,  sum  be¬ 
ginning  in  broken  expressions  to 
pray  in  a  loud  tone.  I  toke  the  oper- 
tunity  from  this  and  spock  aloud, 
saying  where  is  the  bold  &  daring 
cursing  and  swering  persons  who 
among  you  will  call  on  God  to  dam 
&  sink  your  souls  to  hell  or  will 
take  at  the  profain,  vulgar  and  un¬ 
godly  kind  of  speech  that  was  the 
former  discource  of  this  steerage 
these  many  nights  bypast,  and 
James  Mockeljohn  was  not  able  to 
dropen  reproofs  at  this  time. 

I  was  very  happy  and  content  with 
all  my  messmeats,  viz,  James  Camp¬ 
bell,  Robert  and  James  Morow.  The 
last  named  was  in  Amaraca  before 
before  me  &  only  came  home  last 
winter.  He  was  sick.  There  was  one 
that  did  berth  with  us  who  did  not 
be  of  our  mess.  His  name  was  Jos¬ 
eph  Henry  and  I  could  not  fait  him 
in  eny  way  but  one  and  that  was 
when  enything  disturbed  him  lie 
wold  break  out  in  hard  oaths  and 
cursed  expressions.  All  reproofs 
was  lost  on  him  for  when  he  wold 
aweek  from  sleep  and  feeling  him¬ 
self  streetched  in  room  he  wold 


give  a  jump  with  a  strong  and  re¬ 
buke  voice  would  utter  croul  cursed 
oths,  and  when  the  kits  wold  give 
him  a  strong  smell  his  oths  was 
like  to  thunder  claps,  indecent  and 
loud. 

We  are  enjoying  since  the  night  of 
the  rowlings  of  the  shipe  a  great 
deal  more  peace,  for  after  that  any¬ 
one  that  wold' express  oths  or  other 
profane  discource  I  eomenly  wold 
say  you  durst  not  express  yourself 
so  that  night  that  you  were  at  your 
wits  end.  and  durst  not  speak, 
Thanks  to  God  the  cursed  persons  is 
greatly  stoped  in  this  pleace. 

On  Friday  the  19th  we  tooke  de- 
partur  from  Cape  Clear,  the  far¬ 
thest  west  point  in  Ireland.  A  great 
part  of  the  passengers  gote  sick, 
and  particular  the  woman,  and 
some  was  so  sick  that  did  vomet 
blood.  On  the  evenen  of  the  26  some 
purposes,  a  fish  of  10  or  12  feet  in 
lenth  being  very  high  in  the  watter 
were  seen,  and  about  800  miles 
from  Irland  we  spied  a  learge  wheal, 
rot  far  from  the  shipe.  It  wold  roll 
partly  above  the  watter  for  sevral 
minutes  at  one  time.  July  3rd  be¬ 
fore  day  a  Scochman’s  wife  died. 
She  vometed  blood  for  a  long  time 
and  before  12  o’clock  she  was 
thrown  overboard.  After  that  we 
spied  sevral  seals  of  shipes  to  the 
south  of  us.  They  spied  us  in  the 
morning  about  1  o’clock  then  came 
more  and  more  in  view.  We  percev- 
ed  them  to  be  a  fleet  of  Einglish 
shipes.  We  did  not  for  a  long  time 
expect  that  we  wrold  come  any  clos¬ 
er  to  them,  but  when  about  20  of 
them  was  in  our  view  they  fired  a 
few  guns  as  a  signet  to  bring  us  to 
c  or  to  meet  which  we  did  not  mind. 
About  one  hour  after  that  they  fired 
another  gun.  We  could  see  the 
smoke  near  15  minutes  before  the 
report  was  heard.  Neither  did  we 
mind  that  when  about  Vi  hour  after 
they  fired  again.  We  hoisted  our 
colors  but  a  little  after  they  fired 
again.  We  had  to  shorten  sails  and 
ly  to  for  fear  that  they  wold  send 
the  shot  throw  our  sails. 

Two  fragates  came  off  for  us  and 
in  about  a  hour  they  came  up  with 
us.  They  manned  a  voal  and  two 
officers  came  a  bord  to  us  and  ex- 
amened  our  captain’s  papers.  Both 
their  shipes  came  along  sid  and 
spock.  They  had  a  formable  appear¬ 
ance  to  look  at,  thow  they  only  car- 
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ried  20  guns  apiece.  The  officer  in¬ 
formed  us  that  thcr  number  was  39 
east  land  and  men  3 — 74  and  5  fra- 
gates.  They  were  7  months  out  from 
Bengali. 

When  we  came  to  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland  the  wether  was  has- 
ey  for  sum  days  and  we  came  now 
slow  speed  and  we  wer  very  far  to 
the  north.  We  wer  to  meet  with  sum 
shipes  we  saw  sail  to  the  north  of 
us  but  night  coming  in  we  saw  no 
more  of  them.  Sabath  the  8th  of 
July.  I  had  a  dream  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  I  dedicated  the  day  to  God  with 
fasting  and  dutys  the  day  caled  for. 
Upon  Monday  I  told  all  in  the  ster- 
age  &  many  more  1  conversed  with 
that  we  had  profained  5  Sabaths  a 
bord  and  if  a  number  of  us  would 
have  only  one  Sabath  more.  They 
asked  my  authority  for  it  but  I  did 
not  satisfy  them.  I  feered  sum  dis¬ 
tress  in  ye  way  of  the  shipe  for  in 
my  dream  I  thought  I  saw  her  toss¬ 
ed  with  three  great  weaves  and  dis¬ 
masted.  My  prodiction  of  time  made 
John  McJohn  to  tell  his  dream 
which  was  that  he  had  seen  her  in 
distress  and  sinking  and  turned 
up  her  keel. 

On  the  22nd  we  seen  ye  2  shipes 
afore  the  fog  cased  us  to  lose  sight 
of  them  but  in  the  the  evenen  the 
fog  cleared  off.  Nixt  morning  and 
about  12  o’clock  we  seen  3  shipes 
off  to  ye  said  quarter.  They  had 
seen  us  early  in  the  morning  and 
came  up  with  us  at  2  o’clock  and 
borded  us.  We  were  under  feer  of 
them  but  thought  they  wold  use  us 
as  the  other  boat  had  but  it  proved 
quite  contrary,  for  a  littel  after 
they  borded  us  they  began  to  press. 
We  ran  to  our  births  but  they  fol¬ 
lowed  us  down.  I  was  the  first  to 
be  taken  and  huried  into  ye  boat 
immediately.  I  seen  James  Camp¬ 
bell  put  down  to  me  in  ye  morning. 
All  this  banded  me  nothing.  We 
were  sent  a  bord  of  the  Theates,  a 
large  friget,  and  after  us  more  until 
about  70  or  80  was  a  bord.  A  band 
of  musick  did  play  for  to  chere  us 
but  it  brought  no  joy  to  my  heart. 
After  we  came  a  bord  sum  (hat  had 
sheared  a  like  feat  came  to  us 
whisperin  to  me  that  sum  of  the 
best  way  to  gett  clear  was  to  say 
we  were  married,  but  I  concluded 
that  to  lye  was  a  bad  refuge  and 
when  I  was  caled  I  gave  a  true. ans¬ 
wer  to  every  question  that  was  put 
to  me.  Others  yoused  lying  means. 


Sum  gott  off  and  others  had  to  stay, 
but  still  my  hard  fortune  continued. 
That  night  I  and  James  Campbell 
and  ye  2  Morows  and  a  number 
more  was  sent  a  bord  of  ye  Lesper- 
anus.  Likewise  a  number  was  sent 
a  bord  of  ye  Wissaw.  John  Blear 
was  also  taken. 

If  the  Cincinnatus  was  verey  wick¬ 
et  this  shipe  was  ten  times  exceded. 
When  I  concedred  what  was  my 
privileges  in  Irland  and  how  I  had 
left  it  and  Jona  like  had  fold  from 
ye  presence  of  ye  Lord  and  was 
fallen  worse  than  into  ye  Wheales 
belly  I  had  no  one  to  take  councel 
with,  for  all  took  part  with  flesh 
and  blood,  for  when  I  told  sum  of 
my  comreds  that  I  resolved  still  to 
observe  and  santifv  the  holey  Sab¬ 
ath  of  ye  Lord  my  God  and  to  obey 
his  comands  before  all  ye  men  on 
earth,  it  fell  my  lot  to  be  caled  on 
ye  morning  watch  at  4  o’clock.  I 
started  from  my  hamock  and  went 
into  the  fore  chaines  and  there  I 
caled  on  God  that  he  would  stren- 
then  me  with  all  strenth  in  my  soul 
and  enable  me  to  santify  His  Sabath 
and  to  endur  all  triblations  to  ye 
glory  of  his  name  who  endurs  the 
lath  of  God  for  me  and  all  his  eal- 
eck  ones. 

My  name  was  then  caled  and  one  of 
my  comreds  who  knew  where  I  was 
came  running  to  me  saying  answer 
your  name,  come  and  do  your  of¬ 
fice  and  provent  yourself  froming 
to  shame  and  sufren.  I  answered  if 
ye  lash  me  even  to  death  I  must  en¬ 
dur  it  for  in  the  strenth  of  divine 
grace  I  will  obey  God’s  comand  rei- 
ther  than  man’s.  The  Boston  (boats- 
Avain)  said  I  must  turn  out  and  doo 
my  duty  or  1  wold  bring  myself  to 
shame.  I  answered  if  God  wold  give 
me  greace  to  indur  sufens  for  his 
name’s  sake,  I  wold  count  it  my 
honour  and  give  the  glory  to  his 
name.  My  answers  were  caried  to 
the  officers  and  one  of  them  came 
and  told  me  to  apear  before  the 
first  liftenant  and  I  obaid  and  came 
out  from  ye  fore  chaines.  Ye  officer 
that  came  for  me  said  gow  and  fall 
to  your  worke  and  probable  you 
will  not  be  minded  this  time,  for 
says  he  I  wold  not  take  20  guneas  to 
gow  before  Mr.  Hardy  with  the 
saim  answer.  But  God  was  good  to 
rne  and  strenthenant  me  to  come 
before  him  with  a  great  deal  of 
courage,  iesolven  to  sufer  in  his 
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strenth.  But  God  gave  me  favour 
before  this  ofieer  who  after  sum 
questions  he  dismissed  me  ana  said 
I  might  gow  for  this  time  and  keep 
ye  Sabath.  I  returned  him  thanks 
and  returned  into  the  saim  pleace 
and  returned  thanks  to  God  who 
had  herd  my  prears  and  answered 
them  in  due  time  and  had  brought 
me  into  favour  in  priviligen  me  to 
keep  a  nother  Sabath  to  his  name 
and  he  continued  unworthy  me 
with  much  of  His  holy  presence  in 
the  same. 

On  Monday  sevral  of  the  comen 
men  moked  me  saying  I  had  taken 
one  day’s  surfit  of  praying  but  I 
wold  not  gett  a  nother  but  I  told 
them  I  did  not  know  and  they  need 
not  ceare.  I  thought  on  the  dream  in 
which  I  was  sorounded  with  a  vast 
number  cf  emps  or  divils  with 
sharpe  weapons  dearting  at  me.  I 
thought  that  1  twisted  one  of  these 
weapons  from  their  hands  but  that 
the  spear  I  used'  for  my  defence 
turned  against  me.  Then  in  my 
dream  I  tooke  to  prear  for  my  de¬ 
fence  and  I  had  ended  prear  when 
a  arm  of  power  sorounded  me  and 
a  voice  which  said  My  Grace  is  suf- 
icient  for  you  and  my  strenth  is  par- 
fite  in  your  wekness,  at  which  all 
my  enemies  became  as  roton  stuble 
and  a  sord  then  being  in  my  hand 
I  became  a  conkeror  although  I 
stand  much  in  need  of  greace  and 
strenth  at  such  a  time  as  this. 

This  is  the  first  of  August  and  we 
have  been  prosuin  a  shipe  these  3 
days,  God  forbid  we  shold  come  up 
with  it  tornorow  for  it  is  the  Sabath 
of  my  God.  In  it  1  will  dow  no 
worke  aceorden  to  ye  comandment, 
therefor  I  pray  that  our  flight  may 
not  be  on  the  Sabath  day.  It  is  gen¬ 
eral  said  that  if  I  do  not  worke  to- 
morow  that  I  will  surly  be  whiped 
and  that  it  will  be  a  disgreace,  but 
when  I  consider  my  Lord  and  his 
apostels  and  profits  how  they  suf- 
red  whipens,  persecutions  impris¬ 
onment  and  croul  mockens  and  re- 
villance,  and  that  our  Lord  sufred 
for  his  church  and  shead  his  blood 
on  ye  cross  even  unto  death  and 
hell  for  his  own  peopel  I  feel  I  can 
stand  it.  His  apostels  dranke  of  ye 
said  cup  when  upheld  by  divine 
power  when  he  had  seen  his  Lord 
Jesus  standin  on  ye  right  hand  of 
God  the  Father,  and  so  he  hath  hon¬ 
orable  born  up  all  his  sufren  serv¬ 
ants  in  evry  case -and  he  will  not 
fail  to  help  unworthy  me  thow  I 


am  only  one  in  a  far  corner  of  his 
sea.  For  ye  last  Sabath  I  experi¬ 
enced  spacel  kindness  from  my  God 
and  he  gave  me  much  consolation 
in  the  following  psalms,  viz,  a  great 
part  of  ye  37  and  41  to  ye  5  varce 
throughout  and  61  and  sevral  other 
taxes  of  his  precious  word. 

It  is  now  about  3  o’clock  and  Amar- 
aca  brig  is  along  sid  of  ye  one  we 
are  prosuin  in  sight.  We  tooke  one 
man  out  of  ye  brig  and  let  her  gow 
in  a  littel  time  after  we  brought  the 
other  one  to  by  firing  2  guns.  She 
was  also  an  Amarca  shipe  and  we 
tooke  2  men  from  her  and  lett  her 
gow  after  prosuin  her  3  days. 

On  ye  second  Sabath  being  the  2 
cf  August  I  tooke  in  ye  saim  place. 
I  had  not  been  there  long  when  all 
hands  was  calecl  to  quarters,  that  is 
to  muster  and  answer  to  their 
names  at  their  guns,  six  men  to  a 
gun,  when  my  name  was  caled  and 
one  came  runnen  and  looked  into 
ye  ehaines  and  said  I  was  in  my  old 
pleace,  to  which  inframation  Mr. 
Hardy7  was  pleased  to  say7  lett  him 
stay  there  and  read.  I  meditated  on 
ye  following  psalms,  viz,  42-30-26- 
27  and  on  the  25  I  read  and  medi¬ 
tated  and  in  hart  I  sought  it  with 
much  feeling.  And  at  ye  first  open- 
en  of  my  Bible  the  45  of  Jerimia 
accorded  me  and  I  lead  hold  of 
God’s  promise  to  Baruch  with  great 
pleasur  and  when  God  will  deliver 
me  byr  his  greace  I  will  spend  much 
more  time  in  his  serves  that  I  even 
yet  did.  I  cryred  out  to  ye  belly  of 
this  tipakill  hell  to  my  God  and 
said  I  wold  pay  my  vows  for  salv¬ 
ation  is  my  God.  Monday  the  10th 
having  by  ye  greace  of  rn\7  God 
spent  a  third  Sabath  a  bord  of  this 
shipe  in  the  fore  ehaines  it  fell  out 
so  that  my7  watch  had  to  turn  out  at 
12  o’clock,  my  name  being  several 
times  caled  upon.  At  lenth  ye  Bos¬ 
ton  meat  came  and  said  turn  out 
and  stand  your  watch.  I  replied  it  is 
ye  Sabath  and  I  will  not  attend  no 
watch  this  day.  He  went  away  and 
instantly  returned  and  said  ye  lift- 
enant  had  sent  for  me.  I  turned  out 
and  as  I  went  up  ye  liftenant  caled 
me  and  said,  Campbell  why  will 
you  not  stand  your  watch?  I  ans¬ 
wered  it  was  ye  Sabath  or  first  day 
of  ye  week.  He  said  it  was  ye  7th 
day  of  ye  week  which  was  ye  Sab¬ 
ath.  I  claimed  that  ye  1st  day  was 
the  Sabath  from  2  or  3  proofs  and 
God  put  it  in  his  hart  to  give  me 
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leave  to  gow7  away  and  observe  ye 
Sabath.  I  went  and  returned  God 
thanks  and  then  went  to  my  bead. 

I  rose  early  in  ye  morning  and  went 
into  ye  fore  ehaines  and  there  re¬ 
mained  all  day. 

About  10  o’clock  all  hands  was  cal 
ed  to  quarters.  The  captain  of  ye 
gun  to  which  I  was  apointed  came 
to  where  I  was  and  demanded  me 
to  attend  the  master.  I  said  I  wold 
master  none  this  day  and  he  said 
I  wold  sufer  I  said  in  the  strenth  of 
divine  God  I  wold  sufer  before  I 
wold  sin  in  violation  of  the  day 
willingly.  He  said  it  was  not  will¬ 
ingly  but  by  constraint,  therefor 
the  sin  wold  not  be  charged  to  me, 
but  I  said  I  was  of  a  difrent  appen- 
ion.  As  soon  as  he  went  away  I  cry- 
ed  to  God  for  strenth  and  greace  ac¬ 
cording  to  His  gracious  promise  and 
having  my  Bible  in  my  hand  1  open¬ 
ed  it  and  provedently  the  first 
pleace  I  fixed  my  eyes  upon  was 
in  Luke  ye  9th  chapter  and  ye 
12th  chapter  etc.  From  this  I 
gott  strenth  and  comfort, 
and  if  I  be  not  deceaved  a  spirit  of 
marterdom  moved  in  my  soul  so 
that  I  thought  I  could  sufer  all 
things  for  Gratious  Christ,  nowing 
that  He  sends  a  warefair  at  their 
own  charges.  But  ye  chief  oficers 
passed  it  over  as  they  had  done  in 
ye  former  days.  I  then  endeavored 
to  compose  myself  to  worship  God 
in  ye  following  position.  When  it 
became  dark  I  left  my  pleace  and 
came  to  my  pleace  in  the  shipe.  ev- 
ry  one  almost  mocken.  But  I  tooke 
this  light  when  I  concedred  ye 
croul  mocken  my  Lord  endured  for 
me.  There  came  3  young  oficers  to 
me  where  I  was  siting  and  thev 
started  sevral  questions  at  me  and 
1  answered  them  undandedly.  They 
said  I  wold  keep  no  more  Sabaths, 
but  I  said  I  wold  or  else  sufer.  Evry 
one  is  mocken  and  saying  I  must 
worke  nixt  Sabath.  The  nixt  Sabath 
it  fell  out  so  that  ye  watch  I  was  on 
began  at  8  to  12  o’clock  and  from 
12  to  8  ye  Sabath  night  which  was 
in  my  feavor.  Erly  in  the  morning 
I  went  into  ye  fore  ehaines  again 
and  continued  to  sun  set  sevral  hard 
questions.  I  gott  answers  to  them 
all.  Mr.  Gray  said  I  was  mad  and  I 
answered  that  Felix  said  so  to  Paul 
and  went  away. 

God  was  also  kind  to  me,  praise  be 
to  His  great  name  and  His  greace. 

I  comit  certain  porehons  of  scrip¬ 


ture  for  certain  reasons,  for  blissed 
be  His  name  all  his  word  is  sweet 
to  my  teaste  and  I  know  that  for 
wise  ends  I  am  brought  into  this 
pleace.  I  am  studein  to  know  the 
Voice  of  this  Road  and  to  weal  with 
as  much  pations  as  possible  for  de- 
livrance  by  my  God  how  will  deliv¬ 
er  me  in  due  time,  and  I  humbly 
pray  that  it  may  be  hasened. 

The  5th  Sabath  it  fell  out  so  that 
it  was  the  morning  watch  which 
fell  to  me  and  to  wash  the  decks 
all  throw  ye  week.  I  was  sufrin 
daily  for  ye  cause  of  my  Lord. 
Crowel  mockens  from  all  save  a 
very  few  was  given  too  the  cause 
I  espoused.  They  said  if  I  went  into 
the  ehaines  again  they  wold  throw 
watter  on  me  but  this  they  were 
prevented  of  I  know  not  by  what 
means.  But  at  4  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  ye  watch  being  ceded  T  expec¬ 
ted  I  wold  not  be  minded  but  I  was 
caled.  Ye  Boston  meats  came  for 
me  threatenen  greatly  and  caused 
me  to  cum  to  ye  deck  and  demanded 
me  to  come  and  help  to  wash  ye 
deck.  I  refused  but  the  lif tenant 
said  I’d  be  required  to  do  it.  I  said 
if  it  was  so  by  ve  greace  of  God  I 
chused  to  sufer  before  sining,  and 
so  I  went  down  again  expecting  to 
be  lashed  instantly  but  I  flead  to 
God  for  my  refuge  and  he  cased  the 
cvel  to  pass  over  and  I  went  to  my 
former  pleace  and  remained  there, 
deliting  myself  in  God  my  portion. 
Ye  enemy  continued  ther  mocken 
and  malace  against  me  particklarly 
against  my  profision.  I  now  not 
what  be  ye  futur  event. 

The  6th  Sabath  being  the  30th  Aug¬ 
ust  my  watch  being  ye  second  one 
it  comenced  at  12  o, clock  a  Sater- 
day  night  which  is  ye  Lord's  day 
morning.  When  I  was  caled  I  rose 
out  of  my  hornock  and  plead  to  God 
by  prear  to  hide  me  under  the  shad- 
dow  of  his  wing  and  in  his  pavilian 
me  to  cosely  hide  and  to  give  me 
favour  in  ye  sight  of  ye  oficers  in 
which  He  was  pleased  to  answer 
unworthy  me  for  I  was  not  caled  on 
ye  watch  nor  much  disturbed  by 
any  throughout  the  whole  day.  Rain 
and  the  hy  waves  of  ye  sea  cased 
me  to  leave  my  pleace  at  12  o’clock 
in  ye  afternoon.  As  I  came  from 
drinking  water  ye  captain  caled  me 
to  him  and  said  he  desired  to  send 
me  to  ye  East  Indieas.  I  hoped  his 
goodness  Vv’old  not  carry  that  out. 
He  asked  me  about  my  property  in 
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Irland  and  I  like  wise  told  him  the 
truth  in  all  things.  He  has  been  good 
in  sufrin  me  to  observe  ye  Sabath 
and  I  hope  God  puts  it  in  his  hart 
not  to  send  me  to  this  far  country. 
The  7th  Sabath  went  very  dull  with 
me  because  of  ye  Saterday  before 
and  all  ye  following  week.  At  that 
time  we  came  to  Providence  and 
staid  there  for  8  days.  On  the  8th 
Sabath  I  was  there  and  observed 
it  to  the  utmost  in  my  power  and  I 
hope  God  will  strcnthen  me  to  en¬ 
dure  to  ye  end.  (Had  you  sermond 
at  David  Kirkpatrick’s  ye  1st  or 
2nd  Sabath  of  September) 

The  9th  Sabath  we  were  at  sea  for 
Bermuda.  Ye  B.  meat  desired  me 
to  sweep  ye  deck  but  I  said  it  was 
ye  Sabath  and  I  wold  not  sweep 
eny.  He  swore  that  he  wold  make 
me  and  having  a  stick  in  his  hand 
he  yoused  it  on  me  for  sum  time, 
and  when  all  his  malice  for  the 
time  wras  vented  he  went  and  gott 
a  nother. 

The  10th  Sabath  fared  much  as  the 
9th  only  the  10th  was  more  modred. 
The  11th  Sabath  was  following  the 
Saterday  before  we  landed  at  Ber¬ 
muda  and  gott  our  ships  moored 
and  on  this  Sabath  I  enjoyed  great 
peace  in  perusing  my  book.  The 
12th  Sabath  John  Blear,  James  Mc- 
John  and  many  more  of  our  ac¬ 
quaintances  came  a  bord  to  see  us. 
I  was  much  comforted  by  the  see¬ 
ing  of  McJohn  in  spiritual  things. 
On  Monday  James  Campbell,  James 
and  Robert  Morow  and  others  was 
sent  a  bord  of  ye  Resolution,  a  80 
gun  shipe.  and  a  Friday  we  went  a 
bord  of  ye  shipe  Spencer.  When  ye 
Sabath  came  I  remained  in  my 
pleace  and  now  man  disturbing 
me. 

The  14  Sabath  they  were  making 
grate  preparations  for  sailing  and 
all  hands  were  caled.  I  minded  it 
.not  but  soon  as  I  seen  ye  first  lif- 
tenant  I  went  to  him  and  desired 
that  he  wold  excuse  me  from 
worke.  After  sum  words  God  put 
it  in  his  hart  to  grant  my  request. 
I  now  not  what  may  be  further  in 
my  lott.  The  15th  Sabath  I  gott  re- 
mainen  below  until  after  diner, 
then  it  was  beaten  to  quarters  to 
exercise  the  guns.  Evry  one  was 

huried  up  and  I  _  (balance  des- 

royed) 

The  story  comes  down  to  us  that 
William,  while  serving  on  a  British 


ship,  was  given  shore  leave  while  in 
Bermuda.  He  was  under  guard  of  the 
same  petty  officer  who  had  lashed 
him  for  refusal  to  work  on  the  Sab¬ 
ath.  On  their  stroll,  this  officer  came 
across  one  of  the  great  sea  turtles  and 
proceeded  to  have  some  fun  with  it. 
The  turtle  grabbed  the  man’s  hand  in 
his  mouth  and  would  have  torn  it 
from  his  arm  had  not  William  come 
to  his  rescue.  When  the  ship  arrived 
in  Philadelphia,  William  was  suppos¬ 
ed  to  have  been  properly  inducted  in¬ 
to  the  service  and  was  given  shore 
leave,  without  guard.  Somehow,  he 
was  never  able  to  relocate  his  ship 
for  we  next  hear  of  him  in  New  York 
to  visit  with  his  uncle.  He  found  that 
his  uncle  had  died  but  had  remember¬ 
ed  him  in  his  bequest,  giving  him  the 
choice  between  waterfront  property 
in  Manhattan  or  its  equivalent  i  n 
money.  He  chose  the  latter  and  went 
into  western  Pennsylvania,  to  Hart’s 
Cross  Roads,  or  Hartstown,  Mercer 
county,  where  he  purchased  1,400 
acres  in  the  parish  of  Shenango 
church. 

James  Campbell  married  Eliza  Wil¬ 
liamson.  They  settled  in  the  section 
southwest  of  Meadville,  Penna., 
where  James  had  lived  in  a  dug-out 
in  the  side  of  a  hill  until  he  could 
build  a  house.  He  later  established 
the  town  of  Jamestown  on  his  farm 
and  there  built  his  home  and  a  grist 
mill.  He  operated  the  mill  until  his 
death,  when  his  son.  James,  continued 
operation  until  his  death.  Two  child¬ 
ren  of  the  second  James,  Emma  and 
Frank,  still  lived  in  the  old  home 
when  Loren  Cox  visited  them  in  1939. 
There  were  eight  children  in  this 
family:  John,  who  passed  away  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago,  James,  Mary  Ann. 
DeEtt  (Beatty),  who  was  living  near 
Greenville  in  1939,  Willairn,  Ed,  who 
was  living  at  Donora,  Penna.,  in  1939 
and  the  two  unmarried  children, 
Frank  and  Emma. 

Nathan,  the  youngest  of  the  three 
brothers,  went  to  another  Scotch-Ir- 
isb  center  near  Chester.  So.  Carolina, 
where  he  married.  He  had  one  daugh¬ 
ter,  who  married  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Elliott.  No  further  trace  has  been 
found  of  this  family. 

In  the  summer  of  1811,  many  years 
after  her  husband’s  death,  Catherine 
Gregg  Campbell  came  to  America. 
She  was  at  that  time  87  years  of  age 
but  possessed  of  great  vigor.  She  sent 
no  word  of  her  plans  but  disposed  of 
her  property,  packed  and  sailed,  with 
only  her  luggage  and  $8,000  in  gold. 
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The  ship  was  wrecked  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  and  most  of  her  luggage  was 
lost  but  the  gold,  entrusted  to  the  cap¬ 
tain,  was  saved.  The  passengers  were 
landed  in  Lisbon,  where  the  captain 
saw  that  she  was  well  cared  for,  AT 
HER  EXPENSE.  Arriving  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  she  was  a  guest  of  Rev..  Wy¬ 
lie,  a  pastor  of  her  own  faith.  She 
then  sent  word  of  her  arrival  to  Wil¬ 
liam,  who  drove  to  Philadelphia  and 
brought  her  home.  She  lived  in  his 
home  for  nine  years.  She  passed  away 
in  the  summer  of  1820,  at  the  age  of 
96,  during  a  dysentery  epidemic.  She 
never  “grew  old,”  her  hair  was  long 
and  golden  when  she  died.  A  little 
trunk,  which  had  been  given  to  her 
by  her  mother,  Joanna  Craig  Gregg, 
was  still  in  the  possession  of  Jeanette 
Campbell  at  the  time  of  her  death. 
William  Campbell  was  on  a  trip  to 
Kentucky  to  purchase  land  when  his 
mother  was  stricken;  however,  he  re¬ 
turned  home  a  short  time  before  her 
death.  She  was  buried  in  the  Shenan- 
go  churchyard,  though  Loren  Cox 
was  unable  to  locate  her  grave  when 
he  visited  there  in  1939. 

William  Campbell,  my  great,  great 
grandfather,  was  the  2nd  of  the  three 
immigrants  from  Ireland.  He  was 
born  on  Feb.  2,  1763,  in  parish  An¬ 
trim,  county  Antrim,  Ireland. 

He  was  brought  up  and  well  edu¬ 
cated  as  became  his  station,  graduat¬ 
ing  from  a  leading  college  in  Belfast. 
Fencing  was  a  popular  diversion  dur¬ 
ing  his  college  days,  a  sport  at  which 
he  was  fond  and  in  which  he  was  pro¬ 
ficient.  An  incident  of  his  college 
days,  passed  on  to  his  children,  con¬ 
cerns  a  rat,  which  came  down  the 
bell  rope  into  the  midst  of  the  chapel 
service.  The  pious  chaplin  was  scan¬ 
dalized  at  the  outburst  of  the  laugh¬ 
ter  which  greeted  the  advent  of  Fir. 
Rat  and,  apparently,  William  must 
have  laughed  the  loudest  as  he  was 
required  to  give  an  explanation  in 
writing.  This  he  gave  as  follows: 

“A  rat,  kind  sir,  for  want  of  stairs. 

Came  down  the  rope  to  Tend  your 
prayers.” 

His  college  diploma  was  lost  in 
I  111  nois  when  Indians  raided  the  home 
of  his  son,  Samuel,  during  the  Black 
Hawk  War.  His  many  books  w'ere  giv¬ 
er  to  the  members  of  the  family  and 
his  blackthorn  college  stick,  which 
he  had  given  to  his  cousin,  Nathan 
McChesney,  is  now  the  property  of 
Brig.  Gen.  Nathan  V/.  MacChesney,  of 
LIbertyville,  Illinois. 

While  living  in  Ireland,  William  be¬ 


came  a.  staunch  Orangeman,  a  believ¬ 
er  in  the  principles  for  which  King 
William,  known  as  William  of  Orange 
fought  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne.  On 
July  12,  1790,  during  the  100th  Anni¬ 
versary  of  this  famous  battle,  William 
was  specially  selected  as  one  of  a 
group  of  young  men  to  lead  the  big 
parade  at  Belfast.  Certain  accouter¬ 
ments  worn  in  the  parade  were  hand¬ 
ed  down  do  his  children. 

William  Campbell  married  Jean¬ 
ette  Hays  on  Feb.  2,  1802,  in  Greens- 
burg,  Penna.  She  was  20  years  of  age, 
he  was  39. 

Her  ancestry  goes  back  to  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Alexander,  a  wealthy 
merchant  and  ship  owner  in  London¬ 
derry,  Ireland.  There  were  three 
children,  two  sons  and  a  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  who  was  the  grandmother 
of  J eanettte  Hays.  One  of  Elizabeth’s 
brothers  was  Mayor  of  Londonderry, 
the  other  a  minister.  Elizabeth  be¬ 
came  engaged  to  a  Lord  but  when  a 
terrible  storm  destroyed  tier  father’s 
fortune,  she  broke  the  engagement 
and  married  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Anderson.  He  died  soon  after  the  mar¬ 
riage  and  she  soon  married  Joseph 
Fulton,  member  of  the  British  Parlia¬ 
ment.  There  was  but  one  child  born 
•to  this  union.  She  was  Elizabeth,  who 
married  Samuel  Hays  in  or  near 
Drummond,  county  of  Londonderry, 
Ireland.  To  this  union  were  born  four 
children:  Jeanette,  Thomas,  Sarah 
and  Elizabeth. 

Jeanette’s  grandfather,  Joseph  Ful¬ 
ton,  had  been  stolen  from  his  parents 
by  gypsies  when  a  small  child  but 
was  shortly  thereafter  rescued  and  re¬ 
turned  to  his  home.  She  was  second 
cousin  of  President  James  Buchanan 
but  it  is  not  known  whether  the  re¬ 
lationship  stemmed  from  the  Fulton 
or  Hays  family. 

Samuel  Hays,  with  his  wife  and 
four  children,  came  to  America  in 
1797  and  settled  in  Westmoreland 
county,  Penn.  In  1803,  they  removed 
to  Crawford  county,  which  was  at 
that  time  wild  and  unsettled.  A 
daughter,  Sarah,  married  a  Montgom¬ 
ery  and  lived  in  Pittsburgh.  They  had 
a  daughter  who  married  a  McLaugh¬ 
lin  and  they  lived  in  Davenport,  Iowa. 
Tiie  son,  Thomas,  married  and  lived 
m  Pennsylvania,  serving  in  the  War 
of  1812  and  was  present  in  the  land 
forces  w  hen  Commodore  Perry 
fought  the  British  on  Lake  Erie.  He 
afterward  moved  to  Wisconsin  to  land 
granted  him  for  his  war  service.  The 
other  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married 
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Moses  Findley  (or  Finley). 

Eleven  children  blessed  the  union 
of  William  and  Jeanette  Hays  Camp¬ 
bell,  the  youngest  born  after  his  un- 
t-mely  death.  They  were; 

Samuel  Alexander,  born  May  23. 
1803 

John  Gregg,  born  Oct.  22,  1805 
William  Stevely,  born  Sept.  9,  1807 
Joseph  Nathan,  born  Nov.  1,  1809 
Elizabeth  F.,  born  Sept.  5,  1811 
James  Argyle,  born  Sept.  22,  1813 
Thomas  Hays,  born  May  21,  1815 
Margaret  Cathcart,  born  May  29, 
1817 

Jeanette  Hays,  born  June  8,  1819 
Moses  Findley,  born  Sept.  5,  1821 
Sarah  Ann,  born  Feb.  2,  1824 

All  of  the  children,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Moses  Findley,  were  born  on 
the  farm  near  Hartstown.  He  was 
born  near  Lawrenceburg,  Kv. 

William  Campbell  accumulated 
considerable  land  and  property  in  and 
near  the  towns  of  Hartstown  and 
Meadville,  according  to  the  records. 
He  also  onerated  a  distillery  and  mill 
there.  This  may  seem  a  paradox  to 
the  younger  generation  that  William, 
a  devout  Reformed  Presbyterian, 
should  manufacture  spirits  fermenti; 
however,  it  was  a  reputable  business 
in  early  days,  George  Washington  be¬ 
ing  one  of  the  first  Americans  to  be 
associated  with  the  business.  Jt  was 
not  until  years  later  that  ‘touch  not, 
taste  not,  handle  not”  became  a  part 
ol  the  creed  of  the  Presbyterian 
church.  As  to  his  religion,  his  son, 
James,  then  a  lad  of  ten,  heard  him 
say  to  a  neighbor  on  the  day  of  his 
death.  “Mr.  Turner,  I  have  seen  the 
sun  rise  this  morning;  1  will  never 
see  it  rise  again  on  earth,  and  yet  I 
would  not  change  my  condition  for 
that  of  any  man  living.”  “You’re  a  * 
happy  man,  Campbell,  a  happy 
man.” 

The  Hills  of  "Old  Kaintuck" 

The  family  remained  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  until  1820,  when  they  moved  to 
land  he  had  purchased  in  Anderson 
county,  Kentucky.  He  had  heard  of 
the  money  to  be  made  from  raising 
tcbacco  and  had  purchased  500  acres 
from  an  Irishman  who  had  been  given 
the  land  by  the  government  for  his 
service  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Rev.  Wylie,  the  minister  who  had  be¬ 
friended  Catherine  Gregg  Campbell, 
had  moved  to  this  section  previously. 

On  the  farm  5  miles  southwest  of 
Lawrenceburg,  William  built  a  house 


and,  with  his  sons,  started  farming  on 
a  large  scale.  It  soon  developed  that 
he  had  moved  to  the  wrong  country 
as  white  people  did  not  look  favor¬ 
ably  on  those  who  did  their  own 
work,  slaves  being  used  for  manual 
labor.  William  tolerated  this  for  three 
years  but  finally  decided  to  move 
farther  north,  where  slavery  was  not 
permitted.  Desiring  to  locate  in  a  cli¬ 
mate  like  that  in  Kentucky,  he  went 
north  to  Illinois,  in  company  with  the 
eldest  son,  Samuel,  where  he  found 
a  settlement  of  Scotch  Presbyterians 
located  near  Columbus,  later  called 
Sparta.  It  is  believed  he  did  not  pur¬ 
chase  land  but,  instead,  decided  on  a 
location,  the  purchase  to  be  made 
when  he  had  disposed  of  his  Ken¬ 
tucky  farm. 

He  and  his  son  returned  to  Ken¬ 
tucky.  A  short  ttime  later,  he  was 
stricken  with  a  violent  fever  and,  be¬ 
ing  warned  in  a  dream  that  lie  would 
not  survive,  prepared  his  family  bv 
directing  that  he  be  buried  on  the 
highest  hill  on  his  farm,  where  he  had 
carved  his  initials  on  a  tree:  that  after 
his  death  his  family  would  return  to 
Pennsylvania  among  old  friends  and 
relatives  until  the  children  were  old¬ 
er.  Then  all  were  to  go  together  to 
Illinois. 

The  Kentucky  Historical  Society  is 
the  keeper  of  the  Last  Will  and  Testa¬ 
ment  cf  Wm.  Campbell.  It  reads  as 
fellows: 

“All  to  Gether  lovly  Lord  Jesus 
Chris  into  thy  hands  I  comit  my 
Spirit  for  it  is  shore  a  Jasova  God 
of  truth  that  heath  Redeemed  me. 

I  do  hereby  a  point  this  to  be  my 
last  will  and  testimony  to  annul  all 
former  wills  and  i  hereby  appoint 
my  beloved  wife  Jane  Campbell  to 
have  the  full  power  and  authority 
over  all  my  estates  here  in  ken- 
tucky  also  in  Pennsylvania  and  to 
continue  doing  her  widdow  hood 
when  seems  good  to  change  her 
life  an  to  enjoy  her  own  private 
property  and  fortune  that  her  fath¬ 
er  lefter.  I  do  allso  give  all  power 
to  m37  beloved  wife  to  sell  my  lands 
or  recover  debts  due  to  me  in  Ire¬ 
land  as  wittness  my  hand  seal  this 
Twenty  Eighth  day  of  August  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twen¬ 
ty  three. 

William  Campbell 

Witness  Present: 

James  McClure 
Henry  McKee 
William  McClure 
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The  burial  place  has  alwavs  been 
known  as  Campbell  Hill.  In  1941,  Col. 
H  T.  Matthews  and  Loren  Cox  were 
instrumental  in  having  a  marker  er¬ 
ected  with  the  following  inscription: 

WILLIAM  CAMPBELL 
BORN  IN  IRELAND  1763 
DIED  AUG.  23,  1823 
DIRECT  DESCENDANT  OF  COLIN 
SIXTH  DUKE  OF  ARGYLE 

(Date  of  death  is  in  error,  accord¬ 
ing  to  date  of  will) 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  the 
burial  place  on  Nov.  2,  1952.  I  am  in¬ 
debted  to  a  Ketnucky  lad,  Ronald 
Hawkins,  for  assistance  in  locating  it. 
Campbell  Hill  is  about  5  miles  south¬ 
west  of  Lawrenceburg.  A  mile  beyond 
the  Hammond  Creek  bridge,  on  High- 
wav  44.  stands  the  Hoffman  distillery. 
Following  the  fence  line  from  this 
point  to  the  crest  of  the  hill,  the  grave 
can  be  easily  located  in  a  grove  of 
oak  and  cedar.  It  is  a  beautiful  spot 
overlooking  the  great  expanse  of  val¬ 
ley  formed  by  the  convergence  of 
Hammond  Creek  and  Salt  River. 

His  death  at  the  age  of  60  was  a 
great  calamity  to  the  family  as  most 
of  the  children  were  young,  the  eldest 
being  only  20  and  the  youngest  yet 
unborn. 

The  same  year,  Jeanette  moved  her 
family  back  to  Pennsylvania,  where 
she  owned  property  in  her  own  right 
and  where  the  children  could  be  edu¬ 
cated.  Their  farm  near  Hartstown  lat¬ 
er  became  the  property  of  J.  B.  Mc- 
Michael,  whose  son,  Dr.  J.  B.  McMich- 
ael,  became  president  of  Monmouth 
College  and,  until  recent  years,  had 
other  descendants  connected  with  the 
school. 

They  Broke  the  Prairie  .  .  . 

Complying  with  William's  request, 
and  fulfilling  the  wishes  of  her 
family,  Jeanettte  bought  her  own 
houseboat,  loaded  her  family  and  pos¬ 
sessions  aboard  and,  in  1829,  started 
down  the  Ohio  river.  Reaching  the 
Mississippi  at  Cairo,  they  transferred 
to  a  steamer  bound  for  Chester,  where 
they  disembarked  and  travelled  over¬ 
land  to  the  section  William  had  chos¬ 
en  near  Sparta,  then  called  Columbus. 

It  is  doubtful  that  Jeanette  bought 
land  in  that  area  as  it  is  a  matter  of 
record  that  the  family  located  farther 
north  prior  to  1832.  It  has  been  defin¬ 
itely  proved  that  William  and  James 
were  in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  which 
started  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Boston 
and  was  terminated  at  the  Battle  of 


Bad  Axe.  Wisconsin  territory,  in  1832. 
It  was  in  1832  that  the  Black  Hawk 
Treaty  was  signed  at  Rock  Island  and, 
under  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the 
Musquaka  reservation  was  set  aside 
for  the  Indians,  with  the  proviso  that 
they  must  move  farther  west  by  1836. 
It  is  known  that  Jeanette.  Margaret, 
William  and  James  crossed  the  river 
at  New  Boston  and  settled  near  this 
reservation  and  at  a  point  south  of 
Muscatine  lake.  It  is  believed  that 
Jeanette  and  Margaret’  were  the  first 
white  women  to  cross  at  New  Boston 
into  Iowa.  The  Musquaka  reservation 
was  a  strip  of  land  10  miles  wide  and 
40  miles  long  and  including  some  of 
the  best  hunting  and  fishing  land  in 
eastern  Iowa.  The  reservation  can  be 
roughly  traced  by  starting  at  a  point 
north  of  the  Iowa  river  a  t  about 
where  the  Forbe  Vance  family  once 
lived.  From  this  point,  the  south  line 
ran  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  pass¬ 
ing  at  a  point  a  short  distance  west  of 
Northfield  and  1  hence  to  a  point  near 
Dodgeville,  passing  across  the  north¬ 
west  corner  of  the  present  town  of 
Mediapolis.  From  Dodgeville,  the  line 
ran  northwest  to  a  point  southeast  of 
Iowa  City,  passing  at  or  near  the  town 
of  Fred  on  ia  and  ending  at  about  Iowa 
Junction.  From  this  point,  the  north 
line  ran  northeast  10  miles  to  a  point 
near  Downey.  From  here  it  joined  the 
original  point  near  the  Vance  farm, 
passing  near  Grandview. 

White  settlers  began  moving  into 
this  territory  soon  after  the  treaty 
was  signed  in  order  to  be  there  to 
claim  the  choice  lands  when  the  In¬ 
dians  decided  to  move  on  west.  It  was 
a  dangerous  venture  and  James  often 
told  his  children  of  an  incident  that 
almost  cost  the  life  of  his  brother, 
William,  who  was  to  become  my 
great  grandfather.  The  brothers  lived 
in  separate  cabins  and  William  went 
calling  on  James  late  one  night.  In- 
V^ead  of  calling  out  to  his-  brother, 
William  tried  to  force  his  way  into 
fhe  cabin.  James  quietly  arose  from 
his  bed,  loaded  his  gun  and  waited 
for  the  intruder  to  force  open  the 
door.  Finally,  William  called  out  and 
when  James  opened  the  door  he  was 
so  weak  he  could  not  talk,  whereupon 
William  thought  he  was  sick.  Next 
morning,  William  noticed  the  cocked 
gun  leaning  against  the  wall  and  cau¬ 
tioned  James  of  the  danger  of  leaving 
a  gun  in  firing  position.  It  was  then  he 
learned  how  near  he  came  to  being 
the  victim  of  his  own  thoughtlessness. 

The  family  must  have  remained  in 
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Iowa  territory  only  a  short  time  as  we 
are  in  possession  of  an  old  account 
book  that  was  kept  by  a  Mr.  McMil¬ 
lan,  in  which  there  were  entries  made 
to  Jane,  Margaret,  James  A.,  Samuel 
A.,  Thomas  H.,  John  and  William  S. 
Campbell.  The  book  shows  the  dates 

1834,  1835,  and  1836. 

It  is  known  that  James  clerked  in 
a  store  at  about  this  time.  We  also 
know  that  he  was  one  of  the  59  orig¬ 
inal  members  of  Old  South  Hender¬ 
son  church,  which  was  organized  in 

1835.  Two  years  later,  the  congrega¬ 
tion  split  and  18  members,  among 
them  James  A.  Campbell,  formed  the 
Cedar  Creek  United  Presbyterian 
church  about  two  miles  northeast  of 
Little  York. 

The  Warren  County  records  show 
that,  on  June  18,  1835,  William  S. 
Campbell  purchased  from  Jeremiah 
Bake  the  EV2  of  the  NE14  of  Sec.  1. 
Twp.  11,  selling  same  to  John  and 
Jane  Campbell  on  Apr.  19,  1836.  This 
land  is  located  across  the  county  line 
from  the  Pleasant  Green  school.  It 
became  a  part  of  Henderson  county 
when  that  part  was  separated  from 
Warren  county. 

Apparently,  the  entire  family  mov¬ 
ed  back  to  southern  Illinois  about 
1836  as  the  records  show  that  James 
purchased  land  in  that  area,  where 
the  mother  died  in  1855.  She  was  bur¬ 
ied  in  the  Strachan  cemetery  about 
a  mile  southeast  of  Tilden,  on  a  farm 
where  her  daughter,  Jeanette,  lived 
and  died.  The  daughter  had  married 
Blair  Strachan.  With  the  aid  of  a  Mr. 
McQuarter,  of  Tilden,  I  was  able  to 
locate  this  farm  currently  owned  by 
the  Barr  Construction  Company, 
Belleville,  and  operated  by  John 
Washner.  The  fence  that  once  protect¬ 
ed  the  graves  had  long  since  gone 
and  livestock  had  dislodged  the  mark¬ 
ers.  Since  returning  from  Tilden,  I 
received  information  that  Col.  Harry 


Matthews  and  Loren  Cox  had,  i  n 
1939,  made  an  effort  to  raise  the 
funds  needed  to  restore  the  family 
i: lot  to  a  respectable  state.  Apparent¬ 
ly,  Loren’s  sudden  death  caused  the 
project  to  be  dropped.  I  am  sorry  I 
never  knew  of  the  plan  for  I  certainly 
would  have  wanted  to  join  them  in 
their  efforts. 

Our  search  located  markers  which 
identified  several  -  members  of  the 
family,  among  them  Jeanette  Hays 
Campbell.  The  inscription  on  her 
marker  reads: 

JENETT  HAYS  CAMPBELL 

WIDOW  OF  WM.  CAMPBELL 
BORN 

JULY  21,  A.  D..  1781 
COUNTY  OF  DERRY 
IRELAND 

MEMBER  OF  R.  P.  CHURCH 
FOR  60  YEARS 
A  TRUE  CHRISTIAN  AND 
DEVOTED  MOTHER 
DIED 

OCT.  15,  1855  IN  THE 
75th  YEAR  OF  HER  AGE 
AND  33rd  YEAR  OF  HER 
WIDOWHOOD 

Erected  by  her  son,  James,  to  her 

memory 

William  and  Jeanette  Hays  Camp¬ 
bell,  who  represent  the  18th  genera¬ 
tion  in  this  family  history,  were  typi¬ 
cal  pioneers  of  early  America.  Born 
into  a  world  where  kings  lived  off  the 
toil  of  their  subjects;  where  oppres¬ 
sive  taxation  and  religious  bigotry 
left  them  little  to  enjoy,  those  Christ¬ 
ians  chose  to  cast  their  lot  with  free 
men.  They  refused  to  be  parties  to  a 
system  whereby  negroes  were  sub¬ 
servient  to  masters  who  had  forgot¬ 
ten  that  America  was  settled  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  such  abuses  in  other  countries. 
We  can  be  nroud  that  several  of  their 
grandsons  fought  to  destroy  a  system 
so  un-American  in  principle. 
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The  Eleven  Cambells 

Considerable  effort  has  gone  into 
tracing  of  the  children  born  to  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Jeanette  Hays  Campbell; 
however,  it  would  require  years  of 
painstaking  effort  to  locate  the  des¬ 
cendants  of  all  of  them.  Many  letters 
of  request  for  information  have  been 
mailed  but  few  replies  have  been  re¬ 
ceived,  though  the  letters  were  sent 
only  to  those  known  to  be  living. 

Samuel  Alexander  Campbell  .  .  . 

The  eldest  son  was  born  near  Harts- 
town  on  May  23,  1803.  After  return¬ 
ing  to  the  vicinity  of  Sparta  from 
western  Illinois,  h  e  married  Mary 
Ann  Rosborough.  This  couple  farmed 
in  that  vicinity,  where  they  died, 
leaving  no  children. 

John  Gregg  Campbell  .  .  . 

The  second  son  was  born  on  Oct. 
22,  1805,  near  Hartstown.  We  know 
he  lived  for  a  time  in  western  Illin¬ 
ois  but  have  no  record  of  the  date  of 
his  return  to  the  Sparta  vicinity.  He 
married  Jane  Nesbit  and  to  this  un¬ 
ion  six  children  were  born.  I  am  in¬ 
debted  to  Rev.  Chas.  S.  Pier,  716  In¬ 
diana  Avenue,  Urbana,  Illinois,  for 
information  on  this  family.  Since 
seme  of  his  information  differs  from 
that  in  our  possession,  we  are  using 
his  material  for  this  history.  The  six 
children  were;  James.  Samuel,  Jane 
Elizabeth,  Nancy  Harriet,  Mary  and 
Sarah  Margaret.  The  family  lived  in 
a  community  known  as  Six  Mile,  not 
far  form  Sparta. 

James  Camobell  married  Nancy 
Craig,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  Craig.  Nancy’s  mother  was  a  sis¬ 
ter  of  Rev.  Pier’s  grandmother.  The 
Craig  family  came  from  County  An¬ 
trim,  Ireland,  and  there  is  a  possible 
relationship  with  Joanna  Craig 
Gregg,  mother  of  William  Campbell. 
James  farmed  until  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War,  when  he  enlisted  and 
lost  his  life  on  Dec.  12,  1863,  at  the 
Battle  of  Lookout  Mountain,  leaving 
the  widow  with  two  sons.  Alonzo  and 
Findley.  Alonzo  married  but  I  do  not 
have  the  name  of  his  wife.  Their 
children  were;  Chas.  W.  F.,  Elmer 
Alonzo,  Clarence  F.,  Minerva  M., 
Margaret  N.,  and  Ethel  G.  Alonzo 
died  on  Dec.  12,  1935.  Findley,  the 
second  son,  never  married  and  cared 
for  his  mother  in  Coulterville  until 
her  death.  He  continued  living  in 
Coulterville  and.  though  he  had  lost 


his  sight,  furnished  Loren  with  much 
information  in  1939.  Rev,  Pier  in¬ 
forms  me  that  he  has  passed  away 
and  was  buried  beside  his  mother  at 
Coulterville. 

Samuel,  the  second  son  of  John 
Gregg  Campbell,  never  married.  He, 
too,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Civil  War. 
He  later  attended  medical  school,  af¬ 
ter  which  he  returned  to  the  home 
place  near  Six  Mile,  where  he  lived 
with  his  sister.  Sarah  Margaret.  For 
many  years,  he  practiced  medicine 
in  the  community.  Rev.  Pier  writes 
that  ‘‘Dr.  Campbell  was  a  very  fine 
man.  He  had  so  many  cases  of  confin- 
ment;  so  many  baby  boys  were  named 
after  him.  Lie  did  not  get  rich,  just 
made  a  living.  He  served  the  poor  as 
well  as  the  “well-to-do.”  He  later  sold 
out  and,  with  his  sister,  moved  to  a 
farm  near  Clietopa,  Kansas,  thirty- 
five  miles  west  of  Joplin,  Mo.,  and 
near  the  Oklahoma  line.  Several 
years  later,  Sarah  Margaret  died  and 
and  was  buried  at  Clietopa.  Soon 
thereafter,  Dr.  Campbell  became  ill 
and  his  nephews  returned  him  to  Six 
Mile,  where  his  sister,  Mary,  cared 
for  him  until  his  death.  He  was  buried 
at  Cutler,  Illinois. 

^  Nancy  Harriet  Campbell  was  born 
Nov.  3,  1836.  She  married  Jacob  Van 
Huggins,  born  in  1834.  To  this  union 
three  children  were  born;  James  E. 
Huggins,  born  Dec.  27,  1868,  married 
- -  Treyton.  They  had  no  chil¬ 
dren.  She  passed  awav  several  years 
aro  and  he  now  resides  in  Pmckney- 
ville.  Madie,  born  in  1865,  and  Mar¬ 
tha,  born  in  1874,  never  married  and 
were  school  teachers  for  many  years. 
They  lived  on  the  home  place  until 
a  few  years  ago.  when  they  moved  to 
Soarta.  where  Madie  passed  away  in 
1944.  She  was  buried  in  the  Huggins 
cemetery  near  Six  Mile.  In  1939,  she 
was  also  active  in  the  gathering  of 
material  for  the  family  history.  Mar¬ 
tha  now  lives  with  her  brother, 
James,  at  Pinckneyville.  The  mother 
passed  away  Nov.  22.  1926,  the  fath¬ 
er  ^receding  her  in  death  on  May  28, 
1879,  at  the  age  of  45. 

Mary  Campbell  married  William 
Henderson,  a  farmer  near  Six  Mile. 
According  to  Rev.  Pier,  this  couple 
had  a  large  family,  among  them: 
Marsh,  Elizabeth,  Sadie,  James,  Sam¬ 
uel  and  Harriet.  The  latter  is  the  only 
living  member  of  the  family.  She  re¬ 
sides  in  Chicago. 

Jane  Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter 
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of  John  and  Jane  Nesbit  Campbell, 
married  John  McClure,  son  of 
William  and  Cynthia  Evans  McClure. 
(For  a  brief  history  of  the  McClure 
family,  see  the  Samuel  Jamison  his¬ 
tory.) 

John  McClure  and  his  Uncle  James 
served  in  Co.  K,  14th  Iowa,  of  which 
my  grandfather  was  captain.  John 
was  captured  and  spent  three  months 
in  the  infamous  Andersonville  prison. 
James  was  killed  at  Alexandria,  Lou¬ 
isiana. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  determine 
how  Jane  Elizabeth  came  to  be  in 
Iowa.  It  could  have  been  she  was  at¬ 
tending  Yellow  Spring  College  as  her 
uncle,  William  Stevely  Campbell, 
lived  nearby.  Since  it  is  known  that 
John  McClure  was  born  in  Illinois, 
ic  is  possible  the  McClures  and  Camp¬ 
bells  were  neighbors  in  southern  Illi¬ 
nois. 

John  and  Jane  were  married  on 
Mar.  27,  1860,  by  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Kep- 
hart,  of  Kossuth.  They  lived  for  a 
time  on  a  part  of  his  father's  land, 
later  moving  to  a  farm  near  Winter- 
set,  Iowa.  John  had  a  sister  who  was 
a  deaf  mute  and  learned  the  sign 
language  so  well  that  he  taught  in 
the  school  in  Omaha  for  fifteen  years, 
later  moving  to  a  farm  near  Maple- 
ton,  Iowa.  Aoout  1903,  they  moved 
to  Portland,  Oregon,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  the  real  estate  business, 
lie  died  there  on  Mar.  25,  1912,  but 
I  was  unable  to  determine  the  date 
of  Jane’s  death. 

To  John  and  Jane  were  born:  Ed¬ 
win  Stanton,  a  Presbyterian  minister 
who  married  Sarah  Gordon.  Ele  held 
pastorates  in  Illinois  and  Iowa,  later 
moving  to  Bakersfield.  Calif.  Adda 
Janet  married  Rev.  S.  S.  Scull,  a 
Methodist  minister.  Their  children: 
Faith,  Samuel,  and  twins,  John  and 
Paul,  who  died  in  infancy.  Adda  Janet 
died  on  Nov.  19  1928.  Carroll  Mc¬ 
Clure’s  last  known  address  was  Los 
Angeles.  Another  son,  Theodore  Kep- 
hart,  died-  in  1869,  at  the  age  of  4. 
William  John  McClure  married  Lillie 
M.  DeWolf.  Their  children:  Sybil 
Cynthia,  Elizabeth  and  John  William, 
who  died  in  1919  at  the  age  of  12 
This  family  lived  in  the  vicinty  of 
Portland,  Oregon.  Dwight  F.  McClu re¬ 
married  Beatrice  Brooks.  He  taught 
for  years  in  the  Deaf  School  at  Fari¬ 
bault,  Minn.,  later  moving  to  Alaska, 
where  he  was  in  business.  They  had 
one  daughttcr,  Dorothy,  whose  Iasi 
known  address  was  Glendale.  Calif 
Lillie  May  McClure  died  in  1887  at 


the  age  of  4.  Bertha  J.  McClure  mar¬ 
ried  Jesse  Shanks.  Their  last  known 
address  was  Palouse,  Wash.,  as  was 
their  son  Alvin.  Another  son,  John, 
li\  ed  in  Seattle,  Wash.  Grace  H.  Mc¬ 
Clure  married  Emil  Martinson,  and 
their  children  were  Robert  and  John 
McClure.  The  parents  and  Robert 
lived  in  Berkeley,  Calif.,  while  John 
lived  in  Portland,  Oregon. 

Joseph  Nathan  Campbell  .  .  . 

The  fourth  child,  born  Nov.  1.  1309, 
died  in  infancy  and  was  buried  near 
Hartstown. 

Elizabeth  F.  Campbell  .  .  . 

The  ^eldest  daughter  was  born  on 
Sept.  5,  1811.  She  married  Henry 
Lynn  McGuire  on  July  29,  1830.  Since 
niy  great  grandfather  also  married  a 
McGuire,  it  is  of  interest  heie  to 
make  brief  mention  of  this  family. 
The  family  Bible,  which  John  Mc¬ 
Guire  bought  in  1803,  shows  the*,  lie 
was  born  in  the  Parish  of  Lisnaskea, 
County  of  Farmanagh,  Ireland,  on 
Jan.  25,  1770.  When  a  lad  of  12,  n.is 
brother,  a  sugar  planter  in  CuDa.  sent 
him  the  money  to  go  there;  however, 
a  British  blockade  forced  his  shin 
into  Charleston  harbor,  where  the 
authorities  bound  the  youth  out  to  a 
Hatter,  from  whom  he  learned  the 
trade.  He  married  Jane  Lvnn  who 
was  born  in  the  Parish  of  Connor, 
County  Antrim,  Ireland,  on  Aug.  22,’ 
1771,  a  member  of  a  Scotch  family 
that  dates  back  to  1200.  Her  people 
also  went  into  Ireland  where  th-w 
were  persecuted  because  of  their  stand 
on  religion.  They  later  played  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  early  organization 
ci  our  government  and  many  of  them 
fought  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

John  and  Jane  McGuire  were  mar¬ 
ried  about  1793  and,  soon  thereafter, 
joined  the  many  who  moved  into  tile 
Northwest  Territory,  settling  near 
Princeton,  Indiana,  where  they  en 
dured  for  fifteen  years  the  menace  of 
the  Indian.  In  1810,  William  Henry 
Harrison,  Governor  of  the  Territory 
and  later  President  of  the  United 
States,  gathered  an  army  at  Vincennes 
and  made  a  surprise  attack  in  Sepi. 
1811  on  the  Indian  village  situated 
at  the  convergence  of  Tippecanoe 
Creek  and  Wabash  River.  The  War 
of  1812  soon  followed,  in  winch 
man}'  battles  were  fought  along  Ihc 
Great  Lakes  against  Britain  and  the 
Indians,  with  whom  Chief  Tecumse’n, 
who  had  been  defeated  at  Tippecanoe. 
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was  sympathetic.  John  McGuire  and 
his  son,  James,  were  soldiers  in  that 
little  army  of  2.000,  under  Gen  Ma¬ 
comb,  that  defeated  the  superior 
forces  of  Sir  George  Prevost,  with 
the  aid  of  the  young  naval  command¬ 
er,  Capt.  Thomas  McDonough,  of  Sar¬ 
atoga  fame. 

To  John  and  Jane  McGuire  were 
born  ten  children;  however,  space 
permits  mention  of  only  three:  Henm 
Lynn  and  Nancy  McComb,  who  mar¬ 
ried  into  our  family  and  Hugh  Jeff¬ 
erson,  twin  brother  of  Henry  Lynn. 

The  family  moved  to  Washington 
County,  Ill.,  about  1820,  and  settled 
near  Lively’s  Grove.  I  visited  th's 
section  in  search  of  the  graves  of 
my  ancestors.  It  was  located  a  short 
distance  west  of  the  highway  and  be¬ 
tween  the  towns  of  Nashville  and 
Coulterville.  The  church  lias  long 
since  been  razed,  only  the  foundation, 
together  with  the  nearb3'  cemetery, 
marking  the  place  where  this  settle¬ 
ment  was  located. 

I  was  unable  to  locate  the  burial 
place  of  John  McGuire  but  found  that 
Jane  Lynn  McGuire  died  on  July  27, 
1840.  at  the  age  of  69,  and  was  buried 
in  the  Strachan  burial  grounds.  It  is 
possible  his  unmarked  grave  is  be¬ 
side  that  of  his  wife. 

Henry  Lynn  McGuire  was  born  on 
Sept.  14,  1806.  To  Henry  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  were  born  three  daughters: 
Jane  Malinda,  July  28,  1831;  Nancy 
Theresa,  no  birth  date;  Elizabeth 
Campbell,  1834.  The  latter  died  on 
June  25,  1853,  at  the  age  of  17,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Strachan  cemetery 
beside  her  mother,  who  apparently 
died  soon  after  the  child  was  born 
as  the  marker  reads: 

ELIZABETH  F.  MCGUIRE 
NOVEMBER  the  2,  1835 

AGED  24  YEARS,  1  MO.  28  DA. 

Bowing  to  the  wish  of  my  family, 

I  have  deleted  the  verse  shown  on  the 
marker,  which  did  seem  out  of  place. 

On  Jan.  12,  1836,  Henry  Lynn  Mc¬ 
Guire  married  Mary  Lyons  and  to 
this  union  six  children  were  bora. 
This  couple  was  buried  in  Hill  Prairie 
cemetery,  south  of  Marissa. 

Of  Henry  and  Elizabeth  McGuire's 
children,  Jane  Malinda  married  Hugh 
Matthews  on  Dec.  23,  1851,  and  their 
children  were:  Eliza  C.,  Nancy  E., 
Harry  T.,  Margaret  H.,  and  Mary  E. 
Eliza  married  Alexander  C.  Elder, 
who  was  a  contractor  at  Marissa. 
Their  children  were  Blanche  R.,  Sadie 
G.,  and  Ruth  C.  Blanche  R.,  unmar¬ 


ried,  died  at  Marissa.  Sadie  married 
Carol  Croson  and  they  had  one  child. 
Kenneth.  Ruth  married  Earl  Lively 
and  their  children  were  Donald  and 
Margaret.  Ruth  lives  in  Ventura, 
Calif.  Nancy  married  William  J.  Fin¬ 
ley  and  their  children  were  Grace 
and  May.  Grace  lives  at  1514  Ninth 
Avenue,  Greeley,  Colo.,  in  which  city 
she  has  been  a  public  school  teacher 
for  many  years.  In  1947-1948,  she  was 
an  exchange  teac'her  in  .Sale,  a  suburb 
of  Manchester,  England.  May  married 
Rev.  Chas.  Carson,  a  Reformed  Pres¬ 
byterian  minister.  After  several  years 
at  Sterling,  Kansas,  he  was  at  Geneva 
College,  Beaver  Falls,  Penna.,  from 
1941  to  1948,  when  he  became  pastor 
of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  church 
at  Clarinda,  Iowa,  where  they  now 
reside.  One  son,  Norman  M.,  was 
born  to  this  union.  Serving  two  years 
in  the  O.  S.  S.  during  the  war,  he 
graduated  from  Geneva  College  in 
1947,  receiving  his  Masters  degree 
from  the  University  of  Iowa  in  1949. 
He  later  studied  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  University  of 
Chicago  before  entering  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Seminary  in  Pittsburg, 
where  he  graduated  in  1952.  He  was 
installed  as  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Chicago  in 
1952  and  resides  at  6613  S.  Normal 
Avenue,  with  his  wife,  the  former 
Beverly  May  Hanson,  of  Stoneham, 
Mass. 

Plarrv  T.  Matthews  married  Ella 
May  Wilson  in  Sparta  and  their  chil¬ 
dren  were  Harrv  Grant  and  Albert 
Gordon,  both  born  in  Santa  Ana, 
Calif.  A  graduate  of  the  U.  S.  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy.  Col.  Matthews  spent 
his  entire  life  in  the  army,  serving  in 
the  Spanish-American  War  and  World 
War  I.  In  1939.  he  was  head  of  the 
ROTC  unit  at  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  Ella  May  died  in  i939,  after 
a  lingering  illness,  and  Col.  Harry 
met  a  tragic  death  in  an  automobile 
accident  in  the  spring  of  1940  while 
motoring  to  Santa  Ana  for  a  visit  with 
his  son.  Their  children  are:  Albert 
Gordon,  also  an  army  man.  Serving 
in  World  War  I,  he  was  with  the 
ROTC  unit  at  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois  prior  to  World  War  II  and  was 
at  one  time  with  the  Corps  of  Engi¬ 
neers  at  Rock  Island.  He  married 
Esther  Bancroft  and  their  children 
are  Albert  Gordon  and  Henry  Thom¬ 
as.  Harrv  Matthews,  Jr.,  served  in 
World  War  I  and  since  has  been  a 
civil  engineer  in  Santa  Ana.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Ollimae  Enlow. 
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Margaret  H.  and  Mary  E.  Matthews 
died  when  children  and  were  buried 
in  Hill  Prairie  cemetery,  as  were 
their  parents. 

Nancy  Theresa,  second  daughter  of 
Henry  and  Elizabeth  McGuire,  mar¬ 
ried  Samuel  Wylie  McKelvev  and 
their  children:  Chas.  Sumner/  Eliza¬ 
beth  Argyle,  Mary  Elinor,  Henry  El¬ 
mer  and  Samuel  Willis.  Charles  mar¬ 
ried  Elizabeth  Gaud  in  Sparta  and 
moved  to  California  in  1887,  where 
he  was  an  attorney.  Their  children 
W’ere  Elizabeth,  Hamilton,  Helen 
Theresa  and  Morton  Findley.  Rev. 
Samuel  Willis  McKelvey  married 
Francis  Ligget  and  their  children 
were  Francs  Lyda,  Samuel  Warren, 
Thomas  Randolph,  Donald  and  Justin 
Elmer.  He  was  at  one  time  a  promi¬ 
nent  minister  in  Kansas  City.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Argyle  and  Mary  Elinor  Mc¬ 
Kelvey  were  teachers  at  Sparta.  Hen¬ 
ry  Elmer  McKelvey  was  a  farmer 
near  Sparta. 

Hugh  Jefferson  McGuire  .  .  . 

I  have  included  this  member  of 
the  John  McGuire  family  because  of 
a  rather  interesting  bit  of  information 
that  came  to  light  during  the  tracing 
of  tbs  family.  As  mentioned  earlier, 
he  was  a  twin  brother  of  Henry  Lynn 
McGuire.  In  1829.  he  married  Nancy 
Jane  Wilkinson  and  to  this  union  two 
children  were  born:  James  Henry, 
Sept.  8,  1830  and  Nancy  Jane,  Aug. 
8.  1832.  James  Henry  married  Nancy 
Ballard  and  for  some  years  they  ran 
a  popular  hotel,  the  “Yellow  House,” 
located  on  the  bluff  between  Belle¬ 
ville  and  E.  St.  Louis,  later  moving 
to  Freeburg  and  Centralia,  where  he 
died.  The  Edmiston  family  history 
reads  that  the  widow  and  five  chil¬ 
dren  moved  northward  and  all  trace 
of  them  lost.  Nancy  Jane  McGuire 
married  Alexander  C.  McClure  on 
Mar.  26,  1851  and  their  children  were: 
Chas.  Henry,  Thomas  Alexander, 
Jennie,  Hugh  J.,  William,  Theodore, 
Mattie  Ellen,  Nettie  Anne  and  Ly- 
mon  Beecher.  During  the  Civil  War, 
Alexander  C.  McClure  owned  four 
lots  in  Kossuth.  Iowa,  that  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  property  presently 
owned  by  my  sister,  Gladys.  This  in¬ 
formation  caused  mother  to  recall 
that  a  McClure  family,  related  to 
William  Stevely  Campbell,  did  live 
in  Kossuth  at  the  time.  It  is  apparent 
the  family  later  moved  to  Kansas, 
Oklahoma  and  Washington  as  we  find 
their  descendants  living  there  in  later 
years.  After  Nancy  Jane’s  death, 


Hugh  married  Marta  Hatton,  who 
bore  him  eleven  children,  making  a 
total  of  thirteen  in  his  family.  Two 
boys  were  killed  in  the  Civil  War. 

James  Argyle  Campbell  .  .  . 

The  sxth  child  was  born  near  Harts- 
tcwn  on  Aug.  22,  1813.  It  is  apparent 
his  mother  and  a  sister.  Margaret, 
lived  with  him  during  their  entire 
lifetime  as  we  know  they  were  with 
him  when  he  first  settled  in  western 
Illinois  and  eastern  Iowa.  As  mention¬ 
ed  before,  he  was  one  of  the  original 
organizers  of  the  Old  South  Hender¬ 
son  church  in  1835,  two  years  later 
being  one  of  18  members  of  that  con¬ 
gregation  to  organize  the  Cedar  Creek 
Presbyterian  Church,  northeast  of 
Little  York. 

At  one  time,  James  clerked  in  a 
store  and  when  an  Indian  and  his 
squaw  purchased  or  traded  for  some 
supplies  James  made  the  Indian  carry 
the  load  down  to  his  canoe  instead 
of  permitting  his  squaw  to  do  it, 
which  was  entirely  against  the  Indian 
regulations  of  the  times.  On  another 
occasion,  he  gave  an  Indian  some  food, 
which  act  was  not  forgotten,  for  while 
hunting  for  his  oxen  and  passing  an 
Indian  wigwam,  the  red  man  grabbed 
him  and  made  him  stay  all  night  with 
him,_  calling  him  “Good  Jim”  and 
helping  him  find  his  oxen  next  day. 

James  later  moved  back  to  south¬ 
ern  Illinois,  where  he  bought  a  farm 
known  as  the  NEV4  of  Sec.  28  and 
the  SWV4  of  Sec.  21,  Twp.  5,  in  Ran¬ 
dolph  County.  This  farm  is  located 
near  DuQuoin  and  is  now  known  as 
the  Lype  farm. 

After  the  death  of  the  mother  in 
1855,  James  and  Margaret  returned 
to  western  Illinois,  locating  in  the 
Old  South  Henderson  church  settle¬ 
ment  northeast  of  Biggsville,  where 
the  Findleys,  Jamisons  and  others  had 
located. 

Mathew  Findley  had  moved  his 
family  from  Ohio  and  settled  near 
Young  America  (now  Kirkwood).  The 
family  consisted  of  David  M.,  Alex¬ 
ander,  Mathew  M.,  John  A.,  Sarah 
and  Eliza  Jane.  The  father  died  on 
April  1,  1863  and,  on  the  following 
Sept.  5,  his  wife  was  shot  to  death 
while  picking  wild  grapes.  She  was 
killed  by  a  teen-age  hunter  from 
Oquawka,  who  mistook  her  for  a  deer 
moving  in  the  bushes. 

On  Dec.  30,  1858,  James  married 
Eliza  Jane  Findley.  She  was  born  in 
Muskingum  County,  Ohio,  on  March 
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17,  1826.  To  this  union,  four  chil¬ 
dren  were  born-.  Thomas  Findley, 
July  27.  1860;  Sarah  Jeanette,  Dec. 
25,  1861:  Matthew  William,  May  20, 
1863;  Margaret  Elizabeth  (Madge), 
Aug.  22,  1866.  Matthew  William  pass¬ 
ed  away  on  Jan.  17,  1864,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Findley  plot  in  Old 
South  Henderson  cemetery.  Thomas 
Findley  graduated  from  Monmouth 
College  in  1882  and,  for  a  time,  was 
a  professor  there.  He  later  moved 
with  his  parents  to  Sterling,  North 
Dakota,  where,  on  Dec.  28.  1896,  he 
married  Emma  Felicia  Rittenhouse. 
She  was  born  Aug.  11,  1875  near 
Charlottesville,  Virginia.  To  this 
union  two  sons  were  born:  David  Ar- 
gyle,  Feb.  6,  1899,  at  Stockton,  Calif., 
and  Thomas  Erskine,  Mar.  20,  1904, 
at  San  Jose,  Calif.  Thomas  devoted 
many  years  to  teaching  and,  while 
living  in  No.  Dakota,  published  a 
newspaper,  The  Settler,  at  Bismarck. 
He  taught  at  the  College  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  from  1901  to  1905,  then  at  Tar- 
kio  College,  Tarkio,  Mo.,  until  1910. 
After  spending  three  yearse  with  the 
Bobbs-Merrill  Publishing  Company, 
he  moved  the  family  to  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  where  he  taught  at  Stone’s 
Business  Colege.  Having  a  desire  to 
enter  the  ministry,  Thomas  attended 
Yale  Divinity  School  and  was  or¬ 
dained  a  Presbyterian  minister  in 
1918.  His  first  pastorate  was  at  Han¬ 
over,  Indiana,  after  which  he  served 
the  Congregational  Churches  of 
Beacon  Falls,  Conn.,  Mount  Dora, 
Fla.,  and  Burlington  Heights,  Conn. 
He  served  the  last  named  church 
from  1929  until  his  retirement  in 
1943.  He  passed  away  in  Dobbs  Fer¬ 
ry,  N.  Y..  on  April  14,  1948,  and  was 
buried  at  Burlington  Heights,  near 
Unionville.  Conn.  David  Argyle  first 
married  Helen  Powers  on  June  6, 
1926  and  she  passed  away  on  Feb.  15. 
1931.  On  April  13,  1935,  he  married 
Dorothy  Morrison  and  two  children 
blessed  this  union:  Jean  Argyle,  born 
Feb.  17,  1937  and  Kenneth  David, 
born  Jan.  6.  1940.  Since  graduating 
from  Yale  University,  David  Argyle 
has  been  connected  with  the  City 
National  Bank  of  New  York,  spend¬ 
ing  much  of  the  time  abroad.  While 
on  a  trip  to  Europe,  he  visited  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  at  Inverary  Castle. 
This  family  now  resides  in  Dobbs 
Ferry,  N.  Y.  Thomas  Erskine  married 
Virginia  Lee,  a  native  of  Hanover. 
Indiana,  on  June  25,  1923,  and  three 
children  were  born  to  this  union:  Pa¬ 
tricia  Clarice,  Ruth  Anita  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  Lee.  The  wife  and  children 


make  their  home  in  Hanover.  At 
last  report,  Thomas  Erskine  was  in 
radio  advertising  in  Detroit. 

Sarah  Jeanette  never  married  and 
taught  school  in  San  Jose,  Calif., 
where  she  passed  away  on  April  10, 
1947.  We  should  feel  grateful  for  the 
vast  amount  of  information  she  pass¬ 
ed  on  to  us  before  her  death.  Marga¬ 
ret  Elizabeth,  unmarried,  died  in  San 
Jose  on  Sept.  26,  1901,  at  the  age  of 
35. 

James  farmed  in  the  vicinity  of 
Oquawka  until  1863,  when  he  moved 
his  family  to  a  farm  he  had  purchased 
near  Olena,  being  the  SWVj  of  Sec. 
12.  Twp.  9;  also  the  W  %  of  the  SELL 
containing  21313  acres.  While  living 
there,  the  family  joined  the  Olena 
church,  which  still  serves  that  com¬ 
munity.  On  Oct.  23,  1882,  the  farm 
was  sold  to  Paul  Gibb,  the  family 
having  previously  moved  to  Mon¬ 
mouth,  where  the  children  could  have 
the  advantage  of  an  education  at  Mon¬ 
mouth  College,  the  school  his  church 
had  organized  in  1853.  This  farm  is 
presently  owned  by  George  McGaw. 

In  1883,  the  family  moved  to  Ster¬ 
ling,  No.  Dakota,  where  they  had  pur¬ 
chased  1.600  acres  of  land.  This  land 
was  later  traded  for  a  ranch  near 
San  Jose,  Calif.,  where  they  moved 
in  1890.  Eliza  Jane  passed  away  there 
on  Feb.  11,  1897  and  James  Argyle 
on  April  4,  of  the  same  year.  While 
their  names  appear  on  the  Findley 
marker  in  Old  South  Henderson 
cemetery,  near  Oquawka,  they  were 
buried  in  Oak  Hill  Cemetery,  San 
Jose,  as  were  their  daughters. 

Thomas  Hays  Campbell  .  .  . 

The  seventh  child  was  born  on 
May  21.  1815,  near  Hartstown. 

He  lived  for  a  time  in  western  Illi¬ 
nois  but  later  located  in  Perry  and 
Randolph  counties,  where  he  farmed 
for  a  short  time.  In  1842,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Chief  Clerk  in  the  State  Audi¬ 
tor’s  office,  which  position  he  held 
until  Mar.  26,  1846,  when  Gov.  Shields 
appointed  him  Auditor  of  the  State 
of  Illinois  to  succeed  Gen.  Ewing, 
who  died  in  office.  The  legislature 
elected  him  to  the  office  in  the  same 
year  and,  in  1848,  when  it  was  made 
elective  by  the  people,  he  was  again 
chosen.  Pie  was  re-electd  in  1852, 
holding  the  office  till  1857,  or  eleven 
years.  The  Illinois  State  Register, 
Page  2,  Col.  1,  states  he  earned  an 
enviable  reputation  by  the  manner 
in  which  he  adjusted  the  accounts 
between  the  state  and  federal  gov- 
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cm  men  t.  growing  out  of  the  impend¬ 
ing  war. 

On  Oct.  25^  1845.  he  married  Cath¬ 
erine  MeDougal  at  Jacksonville,  Ill., 
and  four  children  were  born  to  this 
union:  Jeanette  H.,  Thomas  H.,  James 
W.  and'  Treat.  -  -,-V 

-  fThomas  -  Hays  Campbell  passed 
away;,  on  Nov.  22,  1862,  in  Spring- 
field  and  was  buried  there.  He  had 
been  afflicted  with  asthma  for  years. 

Of  the  children,  Jeanette,  *  born 
Feb.  18,  1847,  died  when  a  child. 
Thomas,  Jr.,  born  Dec.  1,  1849,  and 
Jarnes  W.,  born  Dec.  29,  1851,  visited 
in  the  home  of  Wm.  S.  Campbell 

near  .Kossuth  in  1864,  according  to 
a  letter  written  to  Capt.  Campbell 

by  his  father.  I  find  no  record  of 

Thomas,  except  that  he  passed  away 
prior  to  1938. 

James  W.  married  Alice  Coler  and 
their  children  were:  MeDougal,  Coler, 
Thomas  H.  and  William.  MeDougal 
married  Leona  Pel  ton  and  their 
daughter,  Mary  Alice,  was  born  Aug. 
4,  1904,  Coler  married  Dona  Wells  and 
their  children  were  Coler,  Nancy  and 
Georg, ana.  Thomas  married  Zoe  Love- 
joy  and  their  children  were  Thomas 
H.,  Lorna  J.,  Robert  C.  and  Richard 
L.  Thomas  married  Susan  McCarty 
and,  at  last  report,  was  a  professor 
of  engineering  at  the  University  of 
Alaska.  The  father  of  this  family  was 
a  civil  engineer  in  Seattle.  William, 
the  youngest  son  of  James  W.  Camp¬ 
bell,  was  born  on  May  29,  1889.  He 
marred  Blanche  Alma  Richards  and 
their  children  were  Grace  Ann  and 
Marilyn.  He  was  an  electrical  engi¬ 
neer  with  the  Illinois-lowa  Power 
Company  at  Des  Moines  but  a  thor¬ 
ough  check  with  its  successor,  Iowa 
Power  and  Light  Company,  failed  to 
locate  his  present  residence. 

James  W.  Campbell  left  Illinois  and 
went  into  the  Dakota  Territory,  lo¬ 
cating  at  Campbell  Springs,  which 
later  became  Huron,  South  Dakota. 
While  there,  he  must  have  accumu¬ 
lated  considerable  wealth  as  a  farm¬ 
er  and  banker;  however,  several  suc¬ 
cessive  years  of  drought  reduced  the 
fortunes  of  the  people  of  that  section. 
This  heart-breaking  story  was  the 
theme  of  one  of  Rose  Wilder  Lane’s 
Novels.  Saturday  Evening  Post,  of 
Aug.  13,  1938,  carried  a  story  titled, 
“Life  and  Death  on  470  Acres,”  in 
which  the  author  referred  to  William's 
home-  in  Huron.  After  the  disastrous 
years,  James  W.  moved  to  Seattle, 
where  he  lived  with  his  son,  Thomas. 

Treat  Campbell,  the  youngest  son, 
was  born  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  on 


Jan.  23,  1855,  and  was  apparently 
named  after  Supreme  Court  Judge 
Treat,  a  popular  jurist  of  that  era. 
He  married  Ada  Rumsey  and  this 
ccuple  had  one  son,  Rumsey.  The  fam¬ 
ily  lived  in  Chicago,  where  the  par¬ 
ents  died.  Rumsey,  at  one  time,  was 
a  Major  in  the  Field  Artillery  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.  He  was 
also  at  the  head  of  the  ROTC  unit  at 
Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  at  one 
time. 

Margaret  Cathcari  Campbell  .  .  . 

The  eighth  child  was  born  on  May 
28,  1817  near  Iiartstown.  Margaret 
never  married  and,  as  mentioned  be¬ 
fore,  seemed  to  have  lived  her  entire 
life  with  her  brother.  James.  The 
records  in  the  courthouse  at  Oquawka, 
Ill.,  show  that,  in  1865,  she  loaned 
this  brother  33,000  and  the  money 
was  repaid  in  1878.  This  was  while 
James  lived  on  the  farm  near  Olena. 
She  and  her  mother  are  believed  to 
be  the  first  white  women  to  cross 
the  Mississippi  River  at  New  Boton, 
III.  This  was  sometime  between  1829 
and  1832.  We  next  find  her  living 
with  James  on  a  farm  near  DuQuoin, 
Ill.,  and  died  in  his  home  near  San 
Jose,  Calif.,  where  she  wras  buried. 

JeaneHe  Kays  Campbell  .  .  . 

The  ninth  child  was  born  on  June 
8.  1819,  near  Hartstown.  She  married 
Blair  Strachan,  whose  father  owned 
the  farm  on  which  the  Strachan  fam¬ 
ily  burial  grounds  was  located.  Their 
married  life  was  brief  as  she  died 
about  1840,  at  the  time  of  her  first 
confinement,  according  to  Dr.  S.  C. 
Ecmiston.  She  was  buried  in  the 
Strachan  cemetery  on  the  farm  where 
she*  lived  south  of  Tilden,  Ill. 

Mcses  Findley  Campbell  .  .  . 

The  tenth  child  was  born  on  Sept. 
5,  1821  near  Lawrenceburg.  Ken¬ 

tucky.  Soon  thereafter,  the  family 
moved  back  to  Pennsylvania.  When 
he  was  eight  years  old,  he  moved  to 
Illinois  with  his  family.  He  never 
married  and  must  have  had  more 
than  an  ordinary  education  as,  at 
the  time  of  his  death  in  1841,  lie  was 
with  the  Sparta  Democrat,  successor 
to  the  Columbus  Herald,  when  Sparta 
was  known  as  Columbus.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  20  and  was  buried  in  the 
Strachan  cemetery. 
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Sarah  Ann  Campbell  .  .  . 

The  youngest  child  was  the  post¬ 
humous  daughter  of  William  and 
Jeanette  Campbell.  She  was  born 
near  Hartstown  on  Feb.  2,  1824, 

after  the  family  had  moved  there 
from  Kentucky.  She  was  five  years 
old  when  the  family  moved  to  Illi¬ 
nois.  She  later  married  John  H.  Mc- 
Kelvey.  They  lived  on  a  farm  near 
Sparta,  where  three  children  were 
born:  Campbell,  Charles  and  Thomas. 
All  died  in  infancy  and  Sarah  died 
of  cholera  in  1852. 

William  Sievely  Campbell  .  .  . 

The  third  son  was  born  near  Harts¬ 
town  on  Sept.  29,  1807.  At  the  age 
of  13,  the  family  moved  to  Anderson 
County,  Ky.,  where  they  lived  for  a 
period  of  three  years,  returning  to 
Pennsylvania  in  1823.  When  he  was 
22,  the  family  returned  to  Illinois, 
first  locating  near  Sparta,  then  called 
Columbus,  but  shortly  thereafter 
moving  northward  into  the,  then,  new 
territory  in  western  Illinois.  This  was 
prior  to  1832  as  William  and  James 
were  known  to  have  taken  part  in 
the  Black  Hawk  War  and,  following 
the  Black  Hawk  Treaty  of  1832, 
moved  over  into  Iowra,  where  they 
settled  on  the  edge  of  the  Musquaka 
Reservation  south  of  Muscatine  Lake. 

Apparently,  the  family  did  not  re¬ 
main  in  Iowa  long.  The  Warren  Coun¬ 
ty,  Ill.,  records  show  that,  on  June 

18,  1835,  William  purchased  78.86 
acres  of  land  from  Jeremiah  Bake,  it 
being  the  EM*  of  the  NEV4  of  Sec.  1. 
When  Henderson  County  was  organ¬ 
ized,  this  land  became  a  part  of  that 
county  and  lays  along  the  Warren- 
Henderson  county  line  and  adjacent 
to  the  county  road.  It  lays  west  of 
Pleasant  Green  school.  He  sold  the 
farm  to  John  and  Jane  Campbell  April 

19,  1836. 

William  must  have  returned  to  the 
vicinity  of  Sparta  in  1836  as  the 
records  in  the  courthouse  at  Pinck- 
neyville  show  that  he  bought  80  acres 
of  land  on  Sept.  2,  1839  from  the 
government  and,  on  Sept.  24,  bought 
an  additional  40  acres,  all  in  Sec.  8. 
This  land  is  located  five  miles  north 
of  the  town  of  Cutler  and  in  the 
same  section  that  includes  the 
Straehan  cemetery,  where  several 
members  of  the  family  were  buried. 

It  must  have  been  soon  after  his 
return  to  southern  Illinois  in  1836 
that  he  married  Nancy  McComb  Mc¬ 
Guire  as  their  first  child  was  born 


in  1837. 

Nancy  McComb  McGuire,  the 
daughter  of  John  and  Emma  Lynn 
McGuire  (see  history  of  Elizabeth  F. 
Campbell),  wras  born  near  Chester, 
South  Carolina.  The  McGuire  family 
Bible  has  this  record  of  her  birth, 
“Nancy  McComb  McGuire  was  born 
on  Sept.  11,  1814,  the  same  day  that 
General  Macomb  gained  the  victory 
at  Plattsborough  over  General  Pre- 
vost  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Champ¬ 
lain.”  Her  father  and  a  brother, 
James,  fought  in  that  battle  and  it 
was  no  doubt  from  Gen.  Macomb  that 
Nancy  received  her  name.  One  of  her 
ancestors,  Patrick  McGuire,  was  with 
Columbus  when  he  landed  in  America. 
History  records  that,  when  Columbus 
attempted  to  go  ashore  from  his  ship 
in  a  small  boat,  it  grounded  near  the 
shore  and  Patrick  jumped  into  the 
water  and  drew  the  boat  in,  thus  be¬ 
coming  the  first  to  touch  land  in  the 
western  hemisphere. 

For  the  first  ten  years,  the  family 
lived  in  Perry,  Randolph  and  Wash¬ 
ington  counties,  where  William  taught 
school  and  farmed.  While  living  in 
that  section,  four  of  their  children 
were  born.  They  were  Mary  Ann, 
born  in  Randolph  County  on  Oct.  4, 
1837;  William  John,  born  near  Sparta 
on  Aug.  18,  1839;  Moses  Findley,  born 
on  Nov.  15.  1841,  nine  miles  from 
Nashville;  Thomas  Hays,  born  on 
Feb.  15.  1846,  on  a  farm  near  Sparta, 
Illinois. 

In  1847.  William  Stevely  moved 
his  family  north  to  land  he  purchased 
in  Henderson  County  and  about  6 
miles  southwest  of  Little  York.  They 
made  the  trip  by  wagon  to  Chester, 
where  family,  horses,  wagon  and 
household  goods  went  aboard  the 
steamer.  “Old  Kentucky,”  bound  for 
Quincy.  There  they  climbed  the  hill 
to  purchase  their  first  cook  stove  at 
Comstock’s  Hardware,  all  cooking 
having  previously  been  cone  over  an 
open  fireplace,  writh  a  dutch  oven  for 
baking.  From  Quincy,  they  travelled 
north  over  the  old  “military  road.” 

Life  in  Henderson  County  .  .  . 

Book  3.  Page  333,  Record  of  Deeds 
of  Henderson  County,  shows  that,  on 
Mar.  3,  1848,  Wm.  S.  Campbell  pur¬ 
chased  from  John  and  Jane  Campbell 
the  WV2  of  the  NW!4  of  Sec.  1;  also 
the  SEV2  of  the  NE!4  of  Sec.  2,  Twp. 
11,  a  total  of  112  acres  for  $550.  Sit¬ 
uated  west  of  the  farm  he  purchased 
in  1835,  it  is  now  owned  by  W.  W. 
Darrah,  of  Monmouth,  and  operated 
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William  Sievely  Campbell 


Nancy  McGuire  Campbell 


by  his  son,  Clyde.  It  is  about  a  mile 
west  of  the  Pleasant  Green  school 
and  cemetery,  in  the  center  of  which 
was  built  the  first  Presbyterian 
church  organized  in  either  Warren 
or  Henderson  County.  Built  in  1838 
or  1839,  it  was  the  center  of  com¬ 
munity  activity  for  many  years.  At 
about  the  same  time,  families  of 
Methodists  moved  into  the  section 
and  held  services  in  the  school.  Later, 
many  of  the  Presbyterians  left  the 
community  and  others  joined  the 
Methodists  in  the  organization  of  Fall 
Creek  Methodist  Church  in  1865.  This 
farm  was  sold  to  Hardv  Allen  on 
Sept.  26,  1849. 

On  Oct.  16,  1849,  he  purchased  the 
SW14  of  the  NE!4  of  Sec.  30;  also 
the  Wb  of  Sec..  31.  Twp.  11,  from 
Stephen  Short,  purchasing  the  118 
acres  for  $1,100.  The  first  named 
parcel,  containing  40  acres,  is  situated 
about  4  miles  southeast  of  Oquawka 


and  is  presently  owned  by  George 
Richmond.  The  78  acres  lay  on  Smith 
creek  and  about  a  mile  southwest  of 
the  40  acres.  It  is  presently  owned 
by  William  E.  Bigger. 

On  Mar.  20.  1850,  he  purchased 
the  WVz  of  the  NWb  of  the  SEV4  of 
Sec.  30,  which  joined  the  Richmond 
forty  on  the  south.  He  sold  this  land 
to  Gideon  Sage  on  Aug.  8,  1850. 

On  Aug.  26,  1850,  he  purchased 
from  Jane,  Wm.  R.,  and  James  A. 
Findley,  through  their  attorney,  Wm. 
R.  Jamison,  160  acres  being  the  NEV2 
of  Sec.  26,  for  $1,200.  At  the  time, 
the  Findley  and  Jamison  families 
owned  much  of  the  land  between 
Young  America  (Kirkwood)  and  Yel¬ 
low  Bank  (Oquawka). 

We  were  able  to  identify  this  farm 
through  information  contained  in  a 
letter  from  Uncle  Moses  Campbell, 
in  which  he  mentioned  that,  in  1851, 
my  grandfather,  then  a  lad  of  12, 
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caught  the  largest  catfish  of  the  year 
in  the  river  at  the  site  of  the  slaugh¬ 
terhouse  in  Oquawka.  A  Dr.  Bok 
helped  the  lad  land  the  fish  and 
William  Stevely  carried  the  50  pounds 
Ihe  weary  mile  to  their  farm,  where 
they  and  their  neighbors  ‘'ate  fish 
and  more  fish.”  Uncle  Moses  had 
preserved  the  fishhook  and,  in  1926, 
mailed  it  to  mother  for  a  keepsake. 

While  living  near  Oquawka,  James 
Theodore  was  born  on  Jan.  18,  1850, 
and  Eliza  Catherine  (Aunt  Lide)  on 
June  13,  1852. 

The  family  resided  there  until  May 
2.  1853,  when  they  sold  to  Geo. 
Crownover  for  $2,000.  In  1855, 
Crown  over  sold  the  farm  to  the  coun¬ 
ty  and  it  has  since  been  the  Hender¬ 
son  County  Poor  Farm.  My  mother, 
sister  and  I  visited  the  old  home, 
where  we  saw  original  buildings  still 
in  use.  A  fire  several  years  ago  left 
only  the  walls  of  the  house.  It  was 
rebuilt  and  serves  as  the  home  of 
Supt.  and  Mrs.  Coover.  Since  the 
basement  once  served  as  the  jail,  it 
was  from  a  scaffold  built  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  story  porch  of  the  original  house 
that  BT1  Lee  was  hung  on  June  16, 
1876,  the  only  hanging  in  the  history 
of  the  county. 

Yellow  Bank  was  one  of  the  most 
thriving  towns  between  Rock  Ts!and 
and  St.  Louis.  Originally  an  Indian 
trading  post,  it  became  the  supply 
center  for  those  who  settled  in  west¬ 
ern  Illinois. 

Life  in  Mercer  Couniy  ... 

In  Deed  Record  Book  L,  Page  236, 
in  the  courthouse  at  Aledo,  there  ap¬ 
pears  an  instrument  showing  that,  on 
May  23,  1853,  William  S.  Campbell 
purchased  from  Elijah  and  Agness 
Stewart  the  SWVz  of  Sec.  14  in  Tv/p. 
14,  containing  160  acres,  with  oilier 
lands,  for  $2,400.  Purchase  was  made 
by  cash  payment  of  $2,000  and  the 
balance  secured  by  a  mortgage  to 
the  Stewarts. 

On  May  7,  1855,  they  sold  the  farm 
to  Benj.  C.  Perkins  and  wife  for 
$4,000,  receiving  $1,500  in  cash  and 
securing  the  balance  with  a  mortgage, 
which  was  satisfied  on  July  2,  1857. 
Soon  after  they  sold  the  farm,  it  was 
surveyed  and  lots  were  sold  for  the 
original  town  of  Viola.  It  was  the 
halfway  point  between  Monmouth 
and  Rock  Island  on  the  old  stage 
route  and  it  was  there  the  drivers 
changed  horses.  At  the  time,  the 
village  boasted  an  elaborate  inn  for 


overnight  guests.  In  1868,  the  Galva 
branch  of  the  C.  B.  and  Q.  Railroad 
was  built  through  Viola  and  the  depot 
located  on  a  part  of  the  Campbell 
farm,  where  .  it  still  stands.  Main 
Street  was  one  block  east  of  the 
present  main  thoroughfare. 

Book  9,  Page  422,  in  the  record  of 
deeds  in  Oquawka,  there  is  an  entry 
showing  that,  on  May  1,  1855,  Solo¬ 
mon  Clover  sold  "to  William  S.  Camp- 
fell  the  SW.W  of  Sec.  12,  Twp.  11; 
a’so  the  NW  corner  of  the  EV2  of  the 
SE1/!  of  Sec.  27,  in  the  same  town¬ 
ship,  the  latter  containing  30  acres, 
or  a  total  of  210  acres  for  $2,100,  pay¬ 
ing  $1,500  cash  and  securing  the  bal¬ 
ance  with  a  mortgage  to  Clover.  The 
160  acres  lay  south  of  the  Fall  Creek 
Methodist  Church  and  a  part  of  it 
is  now  owned  by  Warren  Downes, 
the  balance  owned  by  Miss  Helen 
McClanahan,  Warren  County  librar¬ 
ian.  The  30  acre  tract,  40  by  100 
rods,  was  a  part  of  the  town  of  Reed, 
which  was  situated  a  mile  west  of 
Peed  chapel  on  the  Monmouth- 
Oouawka  highway.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wixforth  (she  is  a  descendant  of  the 
Reeds,  from  whom  the  town  and 
chapel  received  their  names)  operate 
a  garage  located  immediately  north 
of  this  property.  The  general  store 
and  postoffice  was  located  across  the 
load.  The  postoffice  was  discontinued 
when  rural  free  delivery  was  pro¬ 
vided  and  the  store  has  long  since 
been  razed. 

It  was  while  living  on  the  farm 
now  owned  by  Warren  Downes  that 
Dora  Jeanette,  the  youngest  child, 
was  born  on  June  26,  1855.  She  died 
there  on  March  18,  1856  and  tmr 
brother,  James  Theodore,  joined  her 
in  death  on  March  26.  Both  were 
buried  in  Pleasant  Green  cemetery 
but  a  thorough  search  of  this  burial 
place  failed  to  identify  the  graves. 
No  burials  have  been  made-  there 
since  1907  and  the  cemetery  has  been 
badly  neglected.  -  / 

Dwight  Campbell,  a  farmer  who 
lives  near  the  Pleasant  Green  school, 
informed  me  that  the  house  in  which 
William  Campbell  and  his  family 
lived  was  destroyed  by  fire  several 
years  ago;  however,  the  original  barn 
stands  on  the  same  location. 

The  records  show  this  farm  and  the 
Reed  property  were  sold  on  Nov.  15, 
1856,  to  Samuel  Miller,  of  Adams 
County,  for  $4,000,  with  cash  pay¬ 
ment  of  $1,000  and  a  mortgage  for 
the  balance. 
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The  Move  lo  Iowa  .  .  . 

The  urge  to  try  a  new  section  of 
the  country  persuaded  William  Stcve- 
ly  Campbell  to  cross  over  into  the 
new  state  of  Iowa,  where  he  pur¬ 
chased  a  farm  a  short  distance  west 
of  Kossuth  and  east  of  the  present 
town  of  Mediapolis,  known  as  the 
Coiner  farm. 

The  move  was  made  in  the  winter 
of  1856,  as  my  grandfather  was  then 
a  lad  of  17.  Crossing  the  river  on  the 
ice,  they  proceeded  overland  by  way 
of  the  old  stage  road  which  reached 
the  bluff  at  a  point  near  the  present 
village  of  Kingston.  From  there,  they 
made  their  way  to  their  new  home. 

The  family  lived  on  the  Coiner 
farm  for  nine  years.  The  original 
house,  of  a  design  so  popular  in  that 
era,  was  razed  many  years  ago  when 
the  present  structure  was  built;  how¬ 
ever.  the  barn  they  used  still  stands. 

The  farm  is  presently  owned  by 
the  Nelson  Brothers  and  James  Camp¬ 
bell,  of  the  Mediapolis  Lumber 
Company,  presently  occupies  the 
home. 

Nearby  Kossuth  was  a  thriving 
village  which  spread  over  a  consid¬ 
erable  area.  It  was  first  called  Round 
Prairie  when  it  was  settled  in  1837, 
taking  the  name  from  Round  Prairie 
Church,  which  was  previously  located 
a  short  distance  northeast  but  later 
moved  to  a  new  site.  In  addition  to 
being  a  buying  center  for  the  com¬ 
munity,  Jefferson  Academy  made  it 
the  educational  center  for  the  young 
people  throughout  the  area.  At  one 
time,  the  village  boasted  three 
churches. 

Several  years  ago,  my  sister, 
Gladys,  purchased  Lots  129  to  138 
of  the  original  town  of  Kossuth  and 
it  was  not  until  the  past  year  that 
she  was  able  to  have  the  original 
streets  vacated  and  obtain  a  clear 
title  to  the  property.  This  land  lays 
in -the  southwest  part  of  the  original 
town. 


Jefferson  Academy  was  later 
named  Yellow  Spring  College  and  it 
was  there  my  grandparents  attended 
school,  fell  in  love,  and  from  there 
my  grandfather  entered  the  service 
in  1861  and  returned  in  1864. 

In  1865.  the  family  moved  to  a 
farm  he  purchased  southwest  of 
Northfield,  being  the  W V2  of  the 
SEV4  of  Sec.  7,  Twp.  72.  It  was  while 
living  there  that,  Nancy  McGuire 
Campbell  passed  away  on  July  16. 
1866,  and  was  buried  in  nearby  North- 
field  cemetery.  Soon  thereafter, 
William  Stevely  sold  the  farm  to  a 
Mr.  Paul  and  it  is  presently  owned 
by  the  Roy  Creelman  family.  The  old 
home  has  been  gone  for  many  years 
but  the  site  can  be  observed  from 
the  highway. 

At  the  time  of  Nancy’s  death,  the 
youngest  child.  Eliza,  was  14  years  of 
age.  She  made  her  home  with  her 
sister,  Mary  Ann,  and  brother,  Moses. 
William  Stevely  later  moved  to  Chari¬ 
ton,  Iowa,  near  where  a  son,  Thomas 
lived.  He  married  a  second  time  but 
little  is  known  of  his  second  wife. 
Ke  died  in  Chariton  on  Jan.  6,  1878, 
and  his  son,  Moses,  who  had  returned 
from  Kansas  when  his  father  became 
seriously  ill,  accompanied  the  remains 
to  Northfield  for  burial  beside  Nancy. 

William  Stevely  and  Nancy  Mc¬ 
Guire  Campbell  represented  the  19  th 
generation  in  the  history  of  my  fam¬ 
ily.  They  came  a  long  way  from 
their  respective  birthplaces  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  South  Carolina  to  the 
final  resting  place  in  Northfield 
cemetery,  Des  Moines  Count}',  Iowa. 
They  were  God  fearing  parents  who 
showed  in  so  many  ways  their  deep 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  their  chil¬ 
dren.  Nancy,  though  her  death  was 
untimely,  lived  to  see  the  return  of 
two  of  her  sons  from  service  in  the 
Civil  War. 

As  far  as  is  known,  this  is  the  first 
history  of  the  Campbell  family  in 
which  all  members  of  the  family  have 
been  traced. 
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The  William  Stevely  Campbell  Family 


Mary  Ann  Campbell  .  .  . 

The  eldest  of  the  family  was  born 
on  a  farm  in  Randolph  County  on  Oct 
4,  1837. 

She  married  Richard  Cherry  Cox, 
son  of  James  H.  and  Mary  Ellen 
Cherry  Cox.  He  was  a  descendant  of 
Captain  William  Cherry,  of  Charles 
Town.  Virginia,  who  was  a  member 
of  Washington’s  staff  during  the 
Revolutionary  War.  For  his  military 
service,  Capt.  Cherry  was  awarded 
3,000  acres  of  land  in  Ohio  and,  upon 
a  part  of  this  land,  Richard  Cherry 
settled.  His  daughter,  Mary  Ellen,  and 
her  new  husband  lived  in  Ohio  until 
1844.  when  they  traded  for  land  in 
Yellow  Spring  Township,  Des  Moines 
County,  Iowa. 


Mary  Ann  Campbell 


Richard  Cherry  Cox,  the  eldest  of 
the  family,  became  a  partner  in  the 
flour  mill  with  Mr.  Heiser  at  Kossuth 
and  continued  there  until  after  the 
close  of  the  war.  when  he  purchased 
the  Lawrence  House,  in  Burlington, 
which  he  operated  for  several  years. 
He  later  returned  to  Northfield, 
where  he  entered  into  a  partnership 
in  the  woolen  mill,  which  he  operated 
until  his  death  on  Nov.  8,  18G9. 

Married  in  1858.  six  children  were 
born  to  this  union.  They  were  Charles 
and  Richard,  who  died  in  infancy; 
William  James;  George  Walker  Hen¬ 
ry;  John  H.  and  Loren  Cherry.  George 
died  in  1881.  William  in  1902  and 


Loren  in  1944,  leaving  John  H.  the 
sole  survivor. 

On  Dec.  25.  1873,  Mary  Ann  mar¬ 
ried  Frederick  Courts  and.  to  this 
union,  Margaret  May  and  Arthur 
Francis  were  born.  In  1883.  the  fam¬ 
ily  moved  to  Peoria,  Illinois,  later 
moving  to  Quincy,  where  Mr.  Courts 
passed  away  in  July,  1889,  and  was 
buried  at  Northfield.  Arthur  Francis 
passed  away  in  1905  and  was  buried 
in  Graceland  cemetery.  Quincy.  Mar¬ 
garet  May  married  William  Wall,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Gardner-Denver  Com¬ 
pany,  in  1905.  She  died  in  1911  and 
was  buried  in  Woodland  cemetery, 
Quincy. 

Mary  Ann  Courts  passed  away  on 
Mar.  17,  1914,  at  the  age  of  76,  and 
was  buried  by  the  side  of  her  son, 
Arthur. 

Will  Cox  married  Sarah  Courts. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Frederick 
and  Sarah  Mitchell  Miller  Courts  and 
was  a  sister  of  Minnie  Courts  Van 
Hall  and  Fred  Courts.  Jr.  The  mother 
died  in  1872  and.  in  1873.  Frederick 
Courts  married  Mary  Ann  Campbell 
Cox.  Thus,  Will  Cox  was  a  step-broth- 
ei  of  his  wife.  Sarah.  Their  children 
were:  William,  Hattie  (Brockert), 

Dorothy,  Roy  and  Ernery. 

William  ar.d  George  Cox  were  bur¬ 
ied  in  Northfield  cemetery,  as  were 
William,  Jr.  and  Rov,  sons  of  William 
Cox. 

John  H.  Cox  was  born  on  Aug.  12, 
1867,  at  Northfield.  Receiving  his 
earlv  education  there,  he  later  attend¬ 
ed  Yellow  Spring  Academy  at  Kos¬ 
suth  during  the  winter  terms. 

When  a  lad  of  fourteen,  he  wrnrked 
in  the  yarn  department  of  the  woolen 
mill  ooerated  by  his  father,  later 
Working  for  his  uncle,  James  Cox,  on 
the  farm,  for  which  he  was  paid  $17 
per  month,  his  pay  for  the  last  five 
months  being  in  gold. 

On  Mar.  1,  1889,  he  moved  to 

Quincy,  where  his  parents  wrere  liv¬ 
ing.  There  he  enrolled  in  Gem  City 
Business  College,  where  he  was  grad¬ 
uated  on  March  1,  1890. 

John  and  Fannie  Cox  were  the 
parents  of  one  son,  Melvin,  who  met 
a  tragic  death  in  a  streetcar-bicycle 
accident  when  a  lad. 

Three  years  after  the  death  of  Fan¬ 
nie,  John  married  Elsie  Stef  fan.  They 
live  at  2038  Grovc  Avenue,  Quincy, 
but  spend  much  of  their  time  on 
pleasure  trips  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  John  is  a  Mason  and  a  member 
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of  the  Vermont  Street  Methodist 
Church. 

Loren  Cherry  Cox  was  born  in 
Northfield  on  Sept.  25,  1869.  He  at¬ 
tended  the  Northfield,  Peoria  and 
Burlington  schools  during  his  early 
youth.  Like  his  brother  John,  he  was 
employed  on  a  farm  and  in  the  wool¬ 
en  mill  before  moving  to  Peoria  with 
his  parents  in  1883.  He  later  moved 
to  Burlington,  where  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  of  the  Burlington 
Hawkeye.  In  1887,  he  moved  to 
Quincy,  where  he  was  employed  as 
a  press  boy  and  later  as  business 
manager  of  the  Optic,  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper. 

In  1901,  he  was  appointed  Deputy 
Internal  Revenue  Collector  for  the 
Quincy  area,  a  position  he  held  for 
several  years,  later  becoming  a  real 
estate  broker,  with  offices  in  the 
Wells  Building. 

On  Oct.  17.  1901,  he  married  Emma 
Anderson  and,  to  this  union,  two 
daughters  were  born.  -They  are  Vir¬ 
ginia,  now  Mrs.  Geo.  R.  Johnson, 
Tenneyrest  Ranch,  Grover,  Colo.,  and 
Frances,  now  Mrs.  Edson  O.  Sessions, 
Brinker  Ror^d,  Barrington,  Ill.  Vir¬ 
ginia  has  two  children,  Valerie  and 
Craig.  Frances  has  one  son,  William. 

Emma  Anderson  Cox  passed  away 
on  Dec.  25,  1935  and  was  buried  in 
Woodland  cemetery,  Quincy. 

Loren  was  a  member  of  Lambert 
Lodge,  the  Vermont  Street  Methodist 
Church,  the  T.P.A.  and  the  Quincy 
Real  Estate  Board.  He  passed  away 
on  May  14,  1944,  and  was  laid  to  rest, 
beside  Emma  in  Woodland  cemetery. 

William  John  Campbell  .  .  . 

The  eldest  son  was  born  on  a  farm 
near  Sparta  on  Aug.  18,  1839.  His 
first  seventeen  years  were  spent  on 
farms  in  southern  and  western  Illi¬ 
nois,  the  family  moving  to  Des  Moines 
County.  Iowa  in  1856.  There  he  at¬ 
tended  Yellow  Spring  College,  where 
his  education  was  interrupted  when 
he  answered  Lincoln’s  call  for  volun¬ 
teers.  Since  he  became  my  grand¬ 
father,  the  life  of  this  member  of  the 
family  is  covered  in  detail  in  the 
chapter  “The  Captain”  and  Mary 
Jane. 

Moses  Findley  Campbell  .  . 

The  second  son  was  born  on  a  farm 
nine  miles  from  Nashville,  Illinois, 
on  Nov.  15,  1841.  He  was  seven  years 
of  age  when  the  family  moved  north 
to  Henderson  County  and  fifteen 
when  they  moved  to  Iowa. 


Uncle  Moses  and  Aunt  Clara 

At  the  age  of  20,  he  enlisted  in  Co. 
C  30th  Iowa  Inf.  He  was  promoted 
to  Regimental  Drum  Major  and, 
while  stationed  at  Young’s  Point  (op¬ 
posite  Vicksburg),  had  a  relapse  from 
an  attack  of  measles.  He  was  sent  to 
St.  Louis,  where  he  received  a  medi¬ 
cal  discharge  in  June  1863.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  spring,  he  enlisted  in  Co.  G, 
45th  Iowa  Inf.,  where  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  Drum  Major  and  served  out 
his  enlistment  at  Moscow,  Tenn.,  after 
which  he  returned  to  the  farm  near 
Kossuth. 

On  Dec.  12,  1867,  he  was  married 
to  Clara  Melvina  Robison  at  the 
home  of  his  sister,  Mary  Ann,  in 
Northfield.  Clara  was  born  in  Bur¬ 
lington,  the  daughter  of  Charles  and 
— — — —  Peck  Robison.  Her  father 
and  a  brother,  James,  served  with  my 
grandfather  in  Co.  K.  14th  Iowa. 
Charles  was  a  brother  of  Mrs.  J. 
Wilson  Williams  and  his  wife  was  a 
sister  of  Matthew  Peck,  who  was  an 
early  settler  east  of  Northfield,  later 
moving  Ip  a  farm  east  of  Kossuth, 
where  lie  kept  a  postoffice,  called 
Amityville,  until  the  early  ’80s.  She 
was  also  a  sister  of  Mark  Peck. 

During  their  early  married  life, 
Moses  and  Clara  lived  on  a  farm 
colled  “Hardscrabble,”  near  the  pres- 


ent  town  of  Sperry.  Iowa,  operating 
the  farm  with  his  brother,  Thomas. 
Ii  was  there  the  first,  child.  Lula  B., 
was  born  on  Dec.  22,  1868.  Soon 
thereafter,  the  families  moved  to 
farms  near  Chariton,  Iowa,  where,  on 
April  20,  1871.  twin  sons,  Charles  and 
William  were  born.  Charles  died  June 
12,  1871  and  William  on  Aug.  10,  1871, 


In  1873,  the  family  moved  to  Cali¬ 
fornia,  where  they  lived  for  a  short 
time  before  moving  to  Barton  County, 
Kan.  While  living  there,  Jeanette 
M.  was  born  on  Nov.  25,  1876.  Two 
years  later,  they  returned  to  Iowa  be¬ 
cause  of  the  serious  illness  of  his 
father,  remaining  at  Chariton  until 
sometime  after  his  death,  when  they 
returned  to  Kansas.  Another  set  of 
twins,  Clyde  Lincoln  and  Claude  Gar¬ 
field,  were  born  there  on  Jan.  11, 
1884. 
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Clyde  and  Clc.ade  Campbell 
Lula  Granger 


The  same  year,  they  again  moved 
to  California,  living  in  Pasadena  un¬ 
til  1888,  when  they  returned  to  Iowa. 
They  later  settled  on  a  farm  near 
Carthage,  Missori,  but  had  been  there 
but  a  short  time  when  Aunt  Clara 
was  called  home  by  the  tragic  death 
of  her  father.  Her  sister,  Mary,  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  them  1o  move  on  the 


Robison  farm,  where  they  remained 
for  several  years.  The  family  later 
moved  to  a  farm  near  Scranton,  Iowa, 
where  they  lived  until  after  the  death 
of  his  brother,  Thomas,  in  1902,  when 
they  returned  to  Los  Angeles.  Calif., 
where  this  devoted  couple  lived  until 
death  claimed  them.  Uncle  Moses 
passed  away  on  April  2,  1928  and 
Aunt  Clara,  on  Feb.  25,  1930.  Com¬ 
plying  with  his  request,  the  remains 
were  cremated  and  placed  in  the 
mausoleum  in  Forest  Lawn  cemetery, 
Glendale. 

Lula  B.  married  H.  W.  Granger  on 
Mar.  4,  1888  and  to.  this  union  four 
children  were  born:  Claude  Earl,  Dec. 
5  1888;  Norma  Jeanette,  Sept  16, 

1882;  Anita  C.,  Dec.  26,  1896;  Eva  L., 
July  4,  1898.  Claude  married  Myrl 
A\  erv  on  June  12,  1912  and  she  died 
on  April  26,  1935.  Their  children  are 
Naomi  Virginia  and  Thomas  Earl. 
Naomi  married  Richard  Hancock. 
Norm  a  J.  married  John  Frierweiler. 
Eva  L.  Granger  married  A.  A.  Hern- 
age  on  Dec.  14,  1936,  and  their  chil¬ 
dren  were  Anita  A.  and  James  A.  The 
former  married  Leonard  Lambdin. 

Clyde  Lincoln  married  Georgia 
Johnson  on  Oct.  13,  1904.  They  had 
one  child,  Ruth  Marie,  born  Aug.  25, 
1P05.  She  married  Frank  A.  LaDurig. 

Claude  Garfield  married  Olive  Wil¬ 
cox  on  June  15,  1913.  Their  children: 
Maxine  Louise,  born  Aug.  27,  1923 
and  Flwocd,  born  Dec.  5,  1926. 

At  this  writing,  Lula  Granger  lives 
in  Sepulveda,  in  the  San  Fernando 
Valley,  Clyde  and  Claude  are  barbers 
in  Santa  Maria  and  Jeanette,  who 
never  married,  resides  in  Los  Angeles. 

As  stated  earher,  it  would  have 
been  mcst  difficult  to  gather  the  ma¬ 
terial  for  this  history  were  it  not  for 
the  interest  Uncle  Moses  had  in  the 
members  of  his  family.  Three  years 
before  his  death,  he  prepared  for 
Lula  “a  kind  of  retrospection  of  my 
life,”  from  which  much  of  this  in¬ 
formation  was  taken.  As  late  as  a 
year  before  his  death,  he  requested 
the  names  of  the  descendants  in  my 
own  family. 

Uncle  Moses  and  Aunt  Clara,  like 
the  rest  of  the  family,  loved  music 
and,  at  an  early  age,  the  twins  were 
accomplished  musicians.  While  living 
on  the  farm  north  of  Burlington  (we 
know  it  as  the  Niesen  farm),  the 
neighbors  often  observed  a  parade 
around  the  Campbell  yard.  Claude, 
with  his  fife,  and  Clyde,  with  his 
ciium,  would  lead  the  parade,  with  a 
neighbor  girl,  who  later  became  Mrs. 
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Clyde  Holstein,  following.  Next  would 
be  grandson,  Claude  Earl  Granger, 
pulling  an  express  wagon  with  the 
family  dog  aboard.  Bringing  up  the 
rear  would  be  Aunt  Clara  swinging 
her  broom  for  a  baton.  For  many 
years,  the  twins  played  in  west  coast 
bands  and  orchestras,  including  their 
own — The  Novelty  Campbells. 

Years  ago,  Frank  Campbell  carved 
a  set  of  drum  sticks  and  a  butter  pad 
die  for  Uncle  Moses  and  Aunt  Clara. 
According  to  Lula  Granger,  the  drum 
sticks  were  later  given  to  Clyde, 
while  she  is  still  the  proud  possessor 
of  the  butter  paddle,  which  she  keeps 
“close  at  hand  if  a  robber  or  thug 
happens  along.” 

Uncle  Moses  was  the  last  surviving 
member  of  the  William  Steve!  y 
Campbell  family  and  his  death  closed 
the  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  20th 
generation  of  my  family. 

Thomas  Hays  Campbell  .  .  . 

Thomas,  always  referred  to  as  “the 
jolly  member  of  the  family,”  was  born 
near  Sparta,  Illinois,  on  Feb.  15,  1846. 
He  was  ten  years  of  age  when  the 
family  moved  to  Iowa. 
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Thomas  H,  Campbell 
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Hannah  Jane  Campbell 


Too  young  to  serve  in  the  Civil 
War,  he  remained  on  the  farm  near 
Kossuth  until  his  marriage,  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  to  Hannah  Jane  Rob¬ 
ertson.  They  were  married  on  Oct. 
17,  1866,  at  Burlington,  Iowa.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  Alexander  Roberi- 
son,  an  early  settler  in  Des  Moines 
County,  who  lived  on  the  McBride 
farm  south  of  Northfield.  He  was  a 
brother-in-law  of  Andrew  Hemphill, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  to ,vn  of 
Mediapolis,  Iowa.  After  the  death  of 
his  wife,  Alexander,  with  two  young 
daughters,  moved  to  Chariton.  lo.va. 
where  he  died  in  March,  1877. 

Thomas  and  Hannah  started  house¬ 
keeping  on  a  farm  near  the  present 
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town  of  Sperry,  Iowa,  which  he  op¬ 
erated  with  his  brother,  Moses.  They 
later  moved  to  a  farm  six  miles  south¬ 
east  of  Chariton,  where  the  following 
children  were  born:  Bert  R.,  who 
married  Myrtle  Culver.  Their  chil¬ 
dren  are:  Helen  (Cox)  and  Jack  R., 
both  of  Santa  Ana,  Calif.  Bert  died 
in  LaGuna  Beach  in  1942  and  Myrtle 
resides  in  Santa  Ana. 

Nellie  M.  Campbell  married  Fred 
Long  and  they  had  one  child.  Max. 
Max  has  one  daughter,  Marjorie. 
Nellie  died  in  Lomita,  Calif.,  in  1930. 
Fred  is  also  deceased. 

Lelia  Campbell  died  m  Chariton 
in  1918. 

Maude  M.  Campbell  married  George 
Y.  Bonnett.  of  Chariton.  This  couple 
lived  near  Chariton.  where  three 
children  were  born.  They  are  Paul 
Campbell  Bonnett.  of  Chariton,  whose 
children  are;  Louise  (Hoskins),  of 

Chariton:  Frances  (— - ),  of  Des 

Moines;  Patricia  (Hull),  of  California: 
Phyllis  (Roberts),  of  Davenport;  Mar¬ 
tha.  at  home.  Dean  Robertson  Ben¬ 
nett  lives  near  Chariton  and  has  no 
children.  James  Edwin  Bonnett  mar¬ 
ried  Dorothy  Retherford  and  their 
children  are:  Betty,  a  nurse  in  over¬ 
seas  service;  Janet,  of  Des  Moines; 
George,  at  home.  James  Edwin  Bon¬ 
net!  died  and  Dorothy  later  married 
- - -  Ellis. 

Maude  Campbell  Bonnett  passed 
away  in  1937.  George  Y.  Bonnett  is 
also  deceased. 

Winfield  S.  Campbell  married  Alice 
Ambilong.  There  were  no  children 
born  to  this  union.  Winfield  died  in 
Chariton  in  1935. 

William  S.  Campbell,  twin  brother 
of  Winfield,  married  Maude  Slater. 
Their  children:  Geraldine,  Vivian  and 
Evelyn.  It  is  believed  these  girls  live 
in  and  around  Chicago,  William  living 
in  Los  Angeles. 

Robert  Julian  Campbell  married 
Maude  Brooks  Cloe,  who  had  two 
daughters  by  a  previous  marriage, 
Bernice  (Kladstrup),  Moline,  Ill.,  and 
Marlene  Montgomery,  Cor  yd  on,  la. 
To  this  union  one  daughter,  Roberta, 
was  born.  Roberta  first  married  Lee 
Burnett  and  their  children:  Robert 
Lee.  age  15;  Nancy  Jo,  aged  12; 
William  Richard,  age  10.  Lee  Burnett 
died  and  Roberta  married  Scott 
Clothier.  They  live  at  3015  V alley 
Street,  Burlington,  Iowa.  Maude 
Brooks  Campbell  died  in  Feb.  1953, 


and  Robert  Julian,  who  my  family 
always  knew  as  “Bun,”  died  in  his 
sleep  on  July  2,  1953,  in  his  home 
near  Chariton. 

Gladys  L.  Campbell  married  D.  M. 
Cornell.  He  died  several  years  ago 
and  Gladys  resides  in  Long  Beach, 
Calif.  They  had  no  children. 

Thomas  Bruce  Campbell  married 
Eva  Herron  and-  their  children  are 
Gladys,  who  married  Robert  Wallace, 
and  lives  near  Weldon,  Iowa.  Their 
children:  Richard.  Shirley,  Sharon 
and  Karen,  twins.  Margaret  married 
Everett  Grant  and  they  live  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Their  children:  Penelope,  age 
11;  James,  age  9;  Margaret,  age  1. 
Doris  married  Samuel  Ferguson  and 
they  live  in  California.  Their  children: 
Janet,  age  8;  Carol  Sue,  age  5.  Lilia 
married  Roy  Ormsby  and  they  live  in 
California.  They  have  one  child, 
Dinah,  age  5.  Carol  married  C.  L. 
Daniels  and  they  live  at  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri.  Their  children;  Connie,  age 
5;  Linda,  age  3.  Thomas  Bruce  Camp¬ 
bell  lives  at  Savannah,  Missouri. 

Thomas  Hays  Campbell  passed 
away  on  June  27.  1902,  a  victim  of 
sarcoma  cancer.  He  was  buried  in 
the  cemetery  at  Chariton.  After  his 
death,  Hannah  spent  much  of  her  time 
visiting  with  her  children.  She  passed 
away  in  1937  and  was  buried  at  Chari¬ 
ton. 

Elizabeth  Catherine  Campbell  .  .  . 

“Aunt  Lyde,”  as  she  was  affection¬ 
ately  called,  was  born  near  Oquawka, 
Illinois,  on  June  13,  1852.  At  the  age 
of  four,  she  moved  with  the  family 
to  Iowa  where,  ten  years  later,  her 
mother  died.  She  then  made  her  home 
with  her  sister,  Mary  Ann,  and  broth¬ 
er,  Moses,  living  with  the  latter  near 
Chariton.  Iowa. 

It  was  near  Chariton  that  she  met 
Wresle.y  Wilson  Coles.  He  was  born 
in  Eddyville.  Iowa,  on  Jan.  2,  1847, 

the  son  of  Robert  and  -  Hunt 

Coles.  Both  the  Coles  and  Hunt  fami¬ 
lies  were  prominent  in  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  our  country.  Robert  Coles 
was  U.  S.  Land  Agent  at  Lucas.  Iowa, 
for  several  years,  later  a  state  repre¬ 
sentative  from  the  district,  after  which 
he  became  a  Methodist  minister. 

For  several  years  after  their  mar¬ 
riage,  Wesley  and  Elizabeth  made 
their  home  in  Chariton.  Iowa,  at 
which  place  their  eight  children  were 
born.  They  were;  Samuel  Harry,  borp 
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June  3.  1872;  Anna  Beryl,  born  Aug. 
11,  1874:  Pearl  Campbell,  born  May 
10.  1876;  Gem  Hunt,  born  Feb.  28, 
1878;  Roberta  Wesley,  born  Aug.  20, 
1881;  Emma  Lynn,  born  Nov.  26' 
1884;  Claire  Van  Tress,  born  Sept.  7, 
1888  and  Coral  Catherine,  born  Jan. 
30,  1892. 

In  1875,  the  family  moved  with  his 
parents  to  California,  where  the 
senior  Coles  desired  to  locate;  how¬ 
ever.  Aunt  Lvde  wanted  to  return 
to  Iowa  because  of  the  serious  illness 
of  her  father,  the  family  remaining 
in  the  west  but  one  year.  After  Rev. 
Coles’  death  in  Des  Moines,  the  fam¬ 
ily  moved  to  Los  Angeles,  where  Wes¬ 
ley  passed  away  on  May  3,  1910,  and 
Aunt  Lyde  passed  away  in  Glendale 
on  Jan.  15.  1926. 

Not  long  after  the  family  moved 
to  Los  Angeles,  Samuel  Harry  re¬ 
turned  to  Iowa  on  a  visit.  Soon  after 
his  return  home,  he  contracted  pneu¬ 
monia  and  died  on  Jan.  30,  1905.  He 
was  35  and  unmarried. 


Anna  Beryl  married  Arthur  D. 
Cross,  a  native  of  Mansfield, Ohio, 
or.  Sept.  24.  1905.  They  had  no  chil¬ 
dren  and  both  are  deceased.  Beryl 
passing  away  on  Nov.  11,  1948. 

Pearl  Campbell  Coles  married 
Chas.  B.  Guthrie,  a  native  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  on  May  22,  1905  at  Long 
Beach.  They  have  one  daughter,  Cath¬ 
erine  Coles,  born  Aug.  6.  1906.  She 
married  Allan  K.  .Pollock,  a  native 
of  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  on  June  28,  1930. 
They  have  one  son.  James.  They  make 
their  home  in  Los  Angeles,  where  he 
is  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Pearl  Coles  Guthrie  makes  her  home 
in  Glendale. 

Gem  Hunt  Coles  married  Ira  Roy 
Baker,  a  native  of  Washington,  la.,  on 
Mar.  18,  1902.  Their  children;  Ada 
Marjorie,  born  Dec.  10,  1903,  at  Chari¬ 
ton.  She  married  F.  M.  W.  Barrett 
mid  later  married  Thomas  Buell.  They 
have  no  children.  Barbara  Coles 
Baker,  born  June  25,  12910,  married 
J.  Y.  Thompson  on  June  15,  1928. 
Their  children:  Patricia,  Barbara  and 
Norma  Jean.  Frances  Marion  Baker, 
born  Dec.  22,  1912,  married  Margaret 
Edwards  on  Mar.  15.  1934.  A  son, 
Thomas  Roy,  vvas  born  Mar.  18,  1936. 
Robert  Lynn,  born  Sept.  1916,  and 
Jeanne  Annabel,  born  Oct.  30,  1918, 
are  married  and  have  no  children 
but  I  do  not  have  their  record. 

Ira  Roy  Baker  died  in  1936.  Gem 
Hunt  Baker  was  killed  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident  in  194-. 

poherta  Wesley  and  Emma  Lynn 
Ccles  never  married.  Roberta  passed 
away  in  September  1951.  Lynn  lives 
in  Los  Angeles. 

Claire  Van  Tress  Coles  first  mar¬ 
ried  Willard  Whedon  in  Jan.  1911. 
He  died  in  Sept.  1922.  On  May  23. 
1924,  she  married  William  Lawler 
Clark,  a  native  of  Albany.  N.  Y.  Thev 
have  one  son.  Williams  Coles  Clark, 
born  Oct.  18.  1925.  He  lives  in  Los 
Angeles,  where  he  is  connected  with 
the  Regional  Planning  Commission. 
rhe  parents  live  in  Glendale,  where 
Ciaire  is  engaged  in  the  insurance 
business. 

Coral  Catherine  Coles  married  C. 
Wooster  Gist,  a  native  of  Los  Angeles, 
r‘n  July  17,  1913.  Their  children  are 
Roberta  Lynn,  born  Nov.  14,  1915 
BW.afcr'th  Velma,  born  Sept.  16. 
1917.  Roberta  married  John  Powell 
a<  d  they  have  one  child.  Coral  N. 
Elizabeth  married  Robert  Glass.  They 
In* VC  no  children. 


"Aunt  Lvde"  Coles 
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The  Jamison- Johnson-Diehl  History 


The  history  of  my  grandmother's 
family  would  not  be  complete  with¬ 
out  a  brief  history  of  Louisa  County. 
Iowa.  It  would  be  difficult  to  drive 
many  miles  through  the  county  today 
without  coming  in  contact  with  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  these  families.  All  were 
prominent  in  the  early  history  of  the 
county. 

To  those  famous  men,  Marquette 
and  Joliet,  the  former  a  Jesuit  mis¬ 
sionary,  must  go  the  credit  for  Iowa’s 
settlement.  The  history  of  Louisa 
County  actually  begins  on  June  10, 
1673,  when  these  men  defied  the 
dangers  of  savage  and  warlike  men, 
the  gentle  Marquette  answering  the 
warnings  with,  “I  shall  gladly  lay 
down  my  life  for  the  salvation  of 
souls.” 

Historians  have  established  Port 
Louisa  as  the  point  where  these  men 
first  set  foot  on  Iowa  soil,  their  first 
meeting  with  the  Illinois  tribe  at 
this  point  being  told  in  these  lines  of 
the  immortal  poem.  The  Song  of  Hia¬ 
watha.  by  Longfellow: 

‘‘From  the  farthest  realms  of 
morning, 

Came  the  Black  Robe  Chief,  the 
Prophet, 

He  the  Priest  of  Prayer,  the  Pale 
Face. 

With  his  guides  and  his  com¬ 
panions. 

And  the  noble  Hiawatha, 

With  his  hands  aloft  extended. 

Held  aloft  in  sign  of  welcome, 

Waited,  full  of  exaltation, 

’Til  the  birch  canoe  with  paddles 

Grated  on  the  shining  pebbles.” 

The  Sacs  and  Foxes  were  the  domi¬ 
nant  tribes  in  Louisa  County  at  the 
time  the  white  man  began  settling 
in  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  St.  Louis  Treaty  of  1804  had 
forced  them  to  leave  Illinois,  though 
the  self-styled  chief,  Black  Hawk,  re¬ 
luctantly  moved,  contending  that  man 
could  buy  only  what  he  could  carry 
away  and,  thus,  could  not  force  the 
Indian  to  give  up  the  land.  He  finally 
left  Illinois,  located  near  Fort  Madi¬ 
son  and  later  at  the  town  of  Florence, 
where  he  gave  the  warwhoop  that 
rallied  his  followers  to  the  last  dead¬ 
ly  conflict  —  the  Black  Hawk  War. 
The  chief  led  his  men  across  the 
Mississippi  at  New  Boston  and  was 
finally  defeated  at  the  Battle  of  Bad 
Axe,  near  Rock  Island. 


Chiefs  Wapello,  Poweshiek  and 
Keokuk  had  previously  settled  along 
the  Iowa  river,  the  latter  settling 
near  Florence.  Wapello  camping  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river  and  north 
oi  Harrison  Hill,  while  Poweshiek 
settled  farther  north,  near  Bard. 

The  Rock  Island  Treaty  of  1832 
ceded  forever  all  lands,  excepting 
a  reservation  ten  miles  wide  and  forty 
miles  long,  to  the  United  States,  with 
a  prov:sion  that  the  Indians  were  to 
move  farther  west  by  1836. 

Iowa  became  a  part  of  the  Louisiana 
Territory  in  1805.  but  m  1812  was 
made  a  oart  of  the  Missouri  Territory 
when  Louisiana  was  admitted  as  a 
slave  state.  .  On  June  12.  1836,  it  was 
included  in  the  Wisconsin  Territory 
and  real  government  dates  from  that 
time. 

The  territory  had  practically  no 
white  inhabitants  prior  to  1830*  and 
but  few  by  1833.  Some  were  bold 
enough  to  move  into  Iowa  in  order 
to  claim  the  choice  lands  as  soon  as 
the  Indian  relinquished  them.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that,  in  1830,  the 
Illinois  counties  across  the  river  had 
populations  as  follows:  Mercer,  26; 
Henry,  41;  Warren,  308  and  Knox, 
274.  The  first  school  was  organized 
in  1830  at  Keokuk,  it  being  the  only 
school  north  of  Missouri  and  between 
the  river  and  the  Pacific  ocean.  In 
1834.  a  missionary  tried  to  organize 
schools  among  the  Indians  but  the 
leaders  were  not  interested  and  the 
American  Fur  Company  was  hostile 
to  missionary  operations.  The  year 
1835  found  the  territory  with  a  white 
population  of  about  16.000  but  the 
year  1836  saw  a  great  influx  of  people 
from  the  east.  It  was  in  that  year  the 
first  church  of  any  denomination  was 
established  in  Iowa  territory — a  Con¬ 
gregational  church,  with  Rev.  Asa 
Turner,  the  minister. 

On  Sept  .6,  1834,  the  territory  was 
divided  into  two  counties,  with  a  line 
from  Rock  Island  to  the  Missouri 
river  forming  the  division.  All  land 
north  was  included  in  Dubuque  Coun¬ 
ty.  while  all  land  south  was  included 
in  Demoine  (later  Des  Moines)  County. 

Firsi  White  Settlement  in 
Louisa  County  .  .  . 

There  seems  to  be  some  disagree¬ 
ment  as  to  when  the  first  white  settle¬ 
ment  was  established  in  Louisa  Couri- 
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\y,  athough  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  Christopher  Shuck,  who  located 
neai  Toolesboro,  was  the  first  perma¬ 
nent  white  settler.  However,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  settled  as  early  as  1835:  W.  L. 
Toole,  P.  Harrison,  W.  Crayton,  S. 
Smith  and  L.  Thornton,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Iowa  river;  John  Ronald 
<  port  Louisa;  W.  Kennedv,  at  Har¬ 
rison,  where  he  built  the  first  mill. 
They  were  followed  by  Benson,  Hook¬ 
er,  McCleary,  Childers,  Storms  and 
Robert  Williams,  the  latter  being 
fii  st  to  build  a  cabin  in  the  Indian 
Reserve  west  of  Wapello.  The  names 
of  Irwin,  Marshall,  Parsons,  Diehl, 
Hook,  Guest.  Crow,  Isett  and  others 
appear  in  the  records  about  the  same 
year. 

Prior  to  1840,  the  following  fami¬ 
lies  located  in  the  countv;  Francis 
Springer,  Col.  Garner,  A.  Gamble, 
R.  M,  Letts,  Henry  Rockafellow, 
Judge  Coe,  John  Drake,  Jacob  Min¬ 
ton,  Merit  Jamison,  David  Hurley, 
William  Brown,  Josiah  Vertrees,  Jo¬ 
seph  Marshall,  John  Marshall,  James 
Gamble,  Abraham  Hill  and  the  Jarvi¬ 
ses. 

The  names  of  Marshal,  Diehl,  Jami¬ 
son,  Vertrees  and  others  figure  prom¬ 
inently  in  the  history  of  Louisa  Coun¬ 
ts*  and  make  up  the  history  of  my 
grandmother’s  family. 

Tov/ns  and  Villages  .  .  . 

Many  of  the  towns  and  villages 
have  long  since  disappeared,  victims 
of  the  advent  of  railroads.  Burris 
City,  Port  Washington  and  Port 
Louisa  (formerly  Walling’s  Landing), 
were  located  along  the  Mississippi 
and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Iowa.  The 
next  village  on  the  Iowa  was  Cuba 
City,  then  Tecumseh  (later  changed  to 
Sterling  and  still  later  annexed  to 
Toolesboro).  Next  came  Yellow  Banx, 
located  near  the  present  site  of  the 
Oakville  bridge  and  on  what  later 
became  the  Ralph  Hunt  farm,  where 
once  was  located  a  French  trading 
post  long  before  the  Black  Hawk  War 
The  next  village  was  Iowa  Town’ 
located  west  of  the  Iowa  Slough 
where,  in  1837,  Burlingame  purchased 
a  license  to  run  a  ferry  across  the 
Iowa  river  and  where  the  first  tavern 
license  was  issued  to  William  Du¬ 
pont.  Tavern  rates,  as  fixed  by  the 
Board  of  Commissioners,  were:  Night's 
Lodging — 12 ]/2c;  Meal — 37M>c;  Board 
by  Day — $1.00;  Drinks  12]/2c  each. 

Moving  up  the  river,  other  towns 
were  Florence,  Harrison,  Pittsburg, 
Cateese  and  Port  Allen. 


Elsewhere  in  the  county  were 
found  Hillsboro,  LaFayette.  Altoona, 

Odessa,  Virginia  Grove,  (later  Morn¬ 
ing  Sun),  Hope  Farm  (later  Cairo), 
Cannonsbrg,  Clifton,  Spring  Run, 

Oakland,  Palo  Alto  and  Forest  Hill, 
as  well  as  the  old  town  sites  of  Co¬ 
lumbus  City,  Lower  Wapello  and  El- 
rick.  In  later  years,  when  the  Iowa 
Central  railroad  was  built  through 
the  county,  Elrick  gave  way  to  Ei- 
rick  Junction  and  the  latter"  became 
the  junction  point  of  the  Muscatine, 

North  and  South  railroad.  These 
roads  later  became  the  Minn,  and  St. 

Louis  Ry.,  and  the  Muscatine,  Burling¬ 
ton  and  Southern  Ry.  The  latter  was 
short-lived,  except  for  switching  fa¬ 
cilities  still  maintained  in  Burlington. 

In  later  years,  the  following  towns 
were  located  in  the  county,  a  majori¬ 
ty  still  in  existence:  Wapello,  Colum¬ 
bus  Jet.,  Morning  Sun,  Oakville. 
Grandview,  Letts,  Cotter,  Wyman' 

Cairo,  Fredonia,  Marsh,  Gladwin, 

Newport  and  Bard. 

Palo  Alto  was  situated  a  mile  south 
of  the  present  town  of  Oakville, 
where  a  postoffice  was  maintained. 

The  school  closed1  in  1918  when  the 
district  was  consolidated.  Alan  Eliot 
was  the  first  Justice  of  the  Peace  and, 
when  Louisa  County  was  organized, 

Eliot  Township  was  named  for  him. 

THE  JAMISON  FAMILY  .  .  . 

Robert  and  Sarah  (McKee)  Jamison  Jr 
represent  the  first  generation  of  this 
family  in  America.  Both  were  born 
in  Ireland  and,  sometime  prior  to  the 
Revolutionary  War,  came  to  this  F 
country  and  settled  near  Philadelphia,  „ !  y  i 
Penn.  Some  of  Robert’s  immediate  / 
ancestors  took  part  in  the  Battle  of 
the  Boyne  in  1690,  a  part  of  the  army  _  V 
of  King  William  III,  always  referred  ~  ~  1 

to  as"  William  of  Orange.  “Orange¬ 
men”  all  over  the  world  celebrate  ,f 
this  victory.  y  • 

To  Robert  and  Sarah  were  born 
William,  Arthur.  Robert,  John,  Sam-  F 
uel,  David,  Thomas  and  Jane.  W'  r„*  * 

William  married  Susannah  Lock¬ 
hart  and  their  children  were  Charles, 

William,  John,  George,  Mathew,  Ja-  \ 

cob,  Samuel,  Merit,  Sarah,  Elizabeth 
and  Margaret.  The  father  passed  away 
on  July  24  1814  and  the  mother  on 
Sept.  20,  1824. 

Merit  Jamison  .  .  . 

Merit,  who  was  to  become  my  great, 
great  grandfather,  was  born  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  on  Oct.  13,  1792,  and  when  a 


. 

. 
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THE  MERIT  JAMISON  FARM  HOME 
Firsl  Brick  House  Buili  In  Louisa  County,  Iowa 
Sketch  by  Ernest  Moore 
Galesburg,  Illinois 
From  original  prinl 


3  oung  man  moved  to  Ross  Count v 

Ay110:  he  met  and  marricc 

Euzabeth  Nichols.  who  was  born  or 
May  3,  1792.  they  were  married  ai 
tlie  age  of  23.  Elizabeth  was  born  ir 
Farquier  County,  Virginia,  but  little 
else  is  known  of  her  fanulv  exccp 
that  a  brother,  Reuben,  moved  u 
Iowa  from  Ohio  in  1840  and  settler 
on  a  farm  near  Northfield.  which  iu 
sold  to  William  meveiv  immipbel]  ir 
1353.  He  married  Nancy  McClure 
whose  family  historv  is  included  in 
the  history  of  Samuel  Jamison 

Of  Merit  Jamison’s  brothers  anci 
sisters,  I  find  the  following  death  re 
cords  in  the  family  Bible:  William 
died  on  Dec.  2,  1885.  Elizabeth  dice 
on  April  17,  1807,  Mathew  died  or 
Ma\  30,  I  o  1 0  and  Isabelle  died  on 
July  21,  1815. 

Merit  and  Elizabeth  lived  near 
Washington  (now  Washington  Court 
house),  Fayette  county,  Ohio,  where 
the  following  children  were  born: 
Samuel  1816,  George — 1817,  Susar 


1820,  Margaret — 1821.’  LaFm 

<  ri  i  t  i  .  i  .  •> 


nah 

eUe-da^a.  William— 1 829.  Zerilda- 
1832  and  Mathew — 1834. 

In  the  soring  of  1840,  Merit  mac 
h  to  whai  is  now  known  as  Eoui: 
county,  Iowa,  where  he  entered 


claim  in  Twp.  73,  Sec.  15  and  22.  He 
returned  to  Ohio  and.  in  the  fall,  mov¬ 
ed  his  family  to  the  new  home,  where, 
in  1842,  he  erected  the  first  brick 
house  in  the  county  on  a  picturesque 
spot  on  the  bluffs  south  of  Wapello. 
The  house  has  been  recenty  razed, 
some  of  its  hand-hewn  beams  support¬ 
ing  a  bridge  on  the  farm  of  Oscar  and 
^ Myrtle  (Duncan)  Bjork,  the  former 
Milo  Jamison  farm. 

THE  BETHEL  COMMUNITY 

They  built  the  state  more  glorious 
than  they  thought, 

These  simple  carvers  of  an  earlier 
time; 

Though  rude  the  tools  and  few, 
with  which  they  wrought. 

Flic  passing  years  have  made  their 
work  sublime.” 

A  community  of  hardy  pioneers 
soon  gathered  in  the  section  and  a 
move  was  made  to  provide  religious 
and  educational  opportunities.  Merit 
Jamison  donated  the*  land  on  which 
was  built  the  first  church  and  school. 
The  building  was  constructed  by 
George  Jamison,  Mark  Davison  and 
others  at  a  cost  of  SI 00  and  served  a 
dual  purpose  until  1854,  when  the 


\ 
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community  built  the  present  Bethel 
Methodist  church  out  of  stone  from 
nearby  quarries.  The  church  was  com- 


Beihel  M.  E.  Church 


pleted  in  1855  and  dedicated  on  a 
Sunday  morning  in  Feb.  1856.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day.  funeral 
services  for  Merit  Jamison  were  held 
in  the  church  he  had  helped  con¬ 
struct.  It  was  thought  his  death  was 
caused  from  inhaling  gases  from  the 
lime  which  he  was  hauling  for  the 
church.  While  on  his  death-bed,  his 
last  request  was  that  his  son.  George, 
should  assume  the  management  and 
see  that  the  building  was  completed. 
He  passed  away  on  Feb.  17,  1856,  and 
was  laid  to  rest  in  Bethel  cemetery 
beside  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  who  passed 
away  on  Feb.  6,  1848. 

At  about  the  same  time,  a  new 
schoolhouse  was  built,  which  still 
stands  in  a  field  south  of  the  church, 
weary  of  fighting  the  elements  for  a 
century  but  proud  of  its  contribution 
to  the  life  of  the  community.  It  served 
the  locality  as  a  school  until  1920. 
Marguerite  Diehl  was  the  last  teacher 
in  the  school  where  many  of  her  an¬ 
cestors  received  their  education. 

It  is  a  credit  to  the  community  that 
Bethel  Methodist  Church  and  the 
cemetery  nearby  have  been  kept  in 


such  fine  condition  through  the  years. 
As  I  have  searched  through  ceme¬ 
teries  for  the  graves  of  my  ancestors 


Beihel  School 


and  have  found  many  in  a  deplorable 
condition.  I  feel  a  profound  respect 
for  those  good  souls  who  have  so  hon¬ 
ored  the  dead  .who  rest  in  Bethel  cem¬ 
etery.  One  has  a  feeling  of  awe  as  he 
walks  the  ground  where,  a  century 
ago.  ancestors  lived  and  loved  and 
died. 

On  June  2,  1850,  Merit  Jamison 
married  Permilia  *****,  a  teacher  in 
the  community.  She  won  the  love  and 
respect  of  the  family  b'r  her  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  blind  son,  LaFavette,  and 
the  three  youngest  children.  When 
Samuel’s  first  wife  died,  Permilia  car¬ 
ed  for  his  baby  daughter,  Susan.  After 
Merit’s  death,  she  moved  to  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Illinois,  taking  Susan  with 
her.  There  she  later  married  a  mini¬ 
ster  by  the  name  of  Mitchell  and, 
thereafter,  the  family'  always  refer¬ 
red  to  her  as  “Grandmother  Mitch¬ 
ell.”  She  often  returned  to  visit  in 
the  homes  of  the  children. 

Merit  Jamison  had  served  Louisa 
county  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  from  1844  to  1849  and 
as  Probate  Judge  in  1850.  The  latter 
office  was  abolished  when  provisions 
were  made  for  a  county  judge. 


■ 
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The  Eight  Jamisons 

Samuel  Jamison  .  .  . 

The  eldest  son  was  born  in  Ross 
county,  Ohio,  in  March  1816.  Soon 
after  he  moved  to  Iowa,  he  married 
Susannah  McClure,  a  sister  of  Wil¬ 
liam  McClure. 

Since  thQ  members  of  the  McClure 
family  married  into  both  the  Camp¬ 
bell  and  Jamison  families,  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  include  their  history 
here.  The  first  to  move  to  Iowa  was 
William  McClure,  who  married  Cyn¬ 
thia  A.  Evans  in  South  Salem,  Ohio. 
In  1839,  this  family  settled  on  a  farm 
south  of  Northfieid,  later  known  as 
the  James  Cox  farm.  He  later  sold 
this  farm  and  moved  across  the  line 
into  Louisa  county,  where  he  lived 
and  died,  at  the  age  of  53,  in  August 
1864.  His  children  were  Martha  J., 
who  married  Dan  Kilpatrick  and  liv¬ 
ed  in  Morning  Sun;  John  A.,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Jane  Campbell  (see  John  Gregg 
Campbell  history);  Susannah  E.,  deaf 
mute,  who  married  C.  S.  Zorbaugh, 
also  a  deaf  mute,  who  was  connected 
with  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Deaf  at 
Council  Bluffs,  later  locating  at  Fair- 
field;  Juliet,  who  married  R.  S.  Hed¬ 
ges,  of  Kossuth;  Isaac  N  ,  long-time 
merchant  at  Mediapolis;  Emma,  who 
married  Edward  Blair  and  lived  at 
Salina,  Kan.;  Theresa  A.,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Geo.  Werbeck  and  also  lived  at 
Salina;  Ella,  who  married  James  Ir¬ 
win,  Mediapolis;  William  G.,  a  mis¬ 
sionary  to  Siam;  Margaret  A.  and 
Fannie,  who  died  young  Mrs.  Will¬ 
iam  McClure  died  in  Mediapolis  in 
1891. 

William’s  father,  John  McClure, 
later  moved  to  Iowa,  taking  with  him 
four  other  sons  and  four  daughters. 
John  and  a  son,  Alexander,  settled  on 
a  farm  west  of  Northfieid,  which  was 
known  for  years  as  the  Alex  McClure 
farm.  Another,  James,  settled  on  a 
farm  to  the  south  of  them,  Robert 
still  south  of  James  and  Ross,  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  twin  brother,  settled  on  a  farm 
west  of  his  father.  Of  the  daughters, 
one  married  John  Braden  and  they 
lived  on  a  farm  north  of  her  father. 
Nancy  married  Reuben  Nichols  and 
they  lived  north  of  her  brother,  Wil¬ 
liam,  the  farm  later  known  as  the 
Shields  farm.  Susannah  married  Sam¬ 
uel  Jamison.  The  fourth  daughter 
married  Nicholas  Ware.  John  Mc¬ 
Clure  died  in  1849.  James  McClure 
married  Prudence  Bryant,  of  Green¬ 
field,  Ohio,  after  he  had  lived  in  Iowa 


several  years.  They  had  a  daughter, 
Margaret,  who  married  Samuel  Cox. 
James  was  killed  at  Alexandria,  Lou¬ 
isiana.  Alexander  married  Nancy  Wil¬ 
son  and  their  children  were  William 
and  Cloud.  After  the  death  of  the  fath¬ 
er,  the  mother  and  sons  moved  to 
Morning  Sun. 

John  McClure  had  a  brother,  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  McClure,  who  settled  west  of 
Northfieid  on  a  farm  that  was  later 
known  as  the  McCray  farm.  One  of 
his  kin  came  to  Iowa  in  search  of 
work  and  William  gave  him  a  job  in 
his  brick  kiln  at  .37 V2  per  day.  This 
relative  later  returned  to  Philadelph¬ 
ia  and  was  later  identified  as  Col.  A. 
K.  McClure,  publisher  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Times.  William  M.  McClure 
had  5  sons  and  3  daughters:  Robert  A., 
employed  in  the  Philadelphia  mint; 
John  P.;  Wm.  J.,  who  married  Joseph¬ 
ine  Harper  and  lived  in  St.  Paul; 
James  D.,  who  married  Harriet  Car- 
mean;  Elizabeth,  who  married  J.  M. 
Blair;  Mary,  who  married  J  C.  Brown; 
Nannie,  who  married  C.  C.  Proctor, 
and  Pay  son. 

Willaim  M.  McClure  moved  to  Kos¬ 
suth  prior  to  the  Civil  War  and  it  was 
in  his  home  that  Mary  Jane  Johnson 
lived  while  attending  Yellow  Spring 
Acadamy. 

As  the  result  of  these  inter-family 
marriages,  Reuben  Nichols  became  a 
brother-in-law  of  Merit  Jamison. 
Since  Samuel  Jamison  married  a  sis¬ 
ter  of  Nancy  McClure  Nichols,  Reu¬ 
ben  was  also  his  brother-in-law,  as 
well  as  uncle.  Susannah  McClure 
Jamison  and  Nancy  McClure  Nichols 
were  also  aunts  of  John  McClure,  who 
married  Jane  Campbell. 

Returning  to  Samuel  and  Susannah 
McClure  Jamison,  five  children  were 
born  to  this  union:  Susan,  Merit,  Eliz¬ 
abeth,  John  and  James.  Merit  was 
killed  at  the  Battle  of  Ezra’s  Church 
only  a  short  time  before  Sherman’s 
historic  march  into  Atlanta.  Susan 
married  Thos.  S.  Thompson  and  they 
lived  at  Garnett,  Kansas.  Elizabeth 
married  Benj.  Shultz.  John  never 
married.  James  married  Harriet 
Grubb  and  they  had  Samuel  and  Hor- 
tense.  Hortense  married  Russell  Har¬ 
ris. 

Susannah  died  on  Sept.  23,  1853,  at 
the  age  of  35.  Samuel’s  second  wife, 
Eliza  Jane  Dobbins,  died  on  Apr.  6, 
1885,  and  his  third  wife,  Mary  E 
Whichers,  on  Oct.  9,  1856. 


* 
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He  Inter  married  Hannah  Lipe, 
born  Feb.  16,  1834.  To  this  union  Mor¬ 
timer,  Norman  M.,  Lottie  and  Charles 
were  born.  Mortimer  never  married 
and  lived  most  of  his  life  in  Canada, 
where  he  died.  Lottie  and  Lettie  died 
young.  Charles,  a  deaf  mute,  died 
when  a  young  man.  I  regret  my  fail¬ 
ure  to  gather  information  on  the  Nor¬ 
man  Jamison  family.  I  understand  he 
had  several  children,  including  Viv¬ 
ian,  Merle,  Alma  (Myers)  and  Lenna 
(Pratt). 

Samuel  Jamison  died  on  Feb.  18, 
1875  and  Hattie  Lipe  Jamison  on  Feb. 
16,  1890.  Both  were  buried  in  Bethel 
cemetery. 

George  Jamison  »  .  . 

The  second  son  was  born  in  Ross 
county,  Ohio,  on  Aug.  25.  1817,  and 
moved  with  his  parents  to  Fayette 
county  thence  to  Iowa,  where  he  en¬ 
tered  land  joining  his  father’s  in  Lou¬ 
isa  county. 

On  vSept.  2,  1840,  he  "married  Hul- 
dah  Herrick,  who  was  born  in  Water- 
town,  N.  Y.  She  was  a  sister  of  David 
Herrick,  who  married  Zerilda  Jami¬ 
son.  George  and  Huldah  started  life 
together  in  a  log  house  he  built  south 
of  the  Bethel  church.  It  was  there 
four  sons  were  born: 

Merit  L.,  born  Aug.  21,  1848,  mar.- 
ried  M.  Ella  Whitcomb  on  Oct.  26, 
1867,  at  Burlington,  Iowa.  They  had 
five  children  but  three  died  young. 
Nellie  May  married  Frank  Christy 
and  Edna  Blanche  married  John  Big¬ 
ger.  The  latter  had  one  son,  Merrit, 
who,  at  last  report,  lived  in  Chicago. 
Besides  owning  900  acres  of  fine  Iowa 
farm  land,  Merit  Jamison  was  also 
a  prominent  contractor.  He  built  the 
levee  from  Muscatine  to  Port  Louisa.  • 
Involved  in  litigation,  it  required  a  . 
special  act  of  the  state  assembly  to 
compensate  him.  He  also  held  many  % 
grading  contracts  with  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  i 
and  the  Iowa  Central  railroads.  o 

Jacob  H.,  who  married  Sarah  Har-  ; 
ris.  Their  children  were  George  M., 
Pearl,  who  married  Tom  Avery,  and  "i 
Roxy,  who  married  Guy  Mullen.  f 

John  W.,  who  married  Rachael  a 
Vaughan  .daughter  of  John  and  Deb-  b 
orah  Vaughan.  Their  children  were: 
Tuttle,  who  married  Alice  Elrick,  y 
-niece  ■  of  Jacob  Elrick  and  Elizabeths" 
Eir-ick—McChesney.  Their  children 
were:  Fern  (Mathers),  Wiletta  (Swear-, 
ing),  Frances  (Swan).V Doris  (Cum-  * 
rriings)  and  Fred  who  married  Grace 
Smith.  Minerva  Jamison  married  v 
Thurman  Dotson  and  they  had  one, 


daughter,  Lois  Pilling.  Mary  Jamison 
first,  married  a  Robb,  later'  Isaac  En¬ 
field.  Jennie  Jamison  married  James 
Kramer  and  they  had  two  daughters, 
Nellie  (Stroup)  and  Clara  (Vogelge- 
sang).  Isaac  M.  married  lone  Mickey, 
daughter  of  Owen  P.  and  Betty  Davi¬ 
son  Mickey  and  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Lean- 
der  Blake  and  Gov.  John  Mickey,  of 
Nebraska.  Their  children  were  John, 
who  married  Alberta  Stephens,  Hal- 
lie  (McClurkin)  and  Ina  (Marshall). 

Oregon  B.  (Brigham),  married  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Beck,  a  daughter  of  Conrad  and 
Sophia  Grota  Beck,  who  lived  in 
Pleasant  Grove  township.  Their  child¬ 
ren,  all  living,  are  Milo,  who  married 
Daisy  Metz  and  who  lives  in  Texas; 
Frank  L.  Jamison  who  married  Jose¬ 
phine  Metz.  Their  children:  Lorence 
B..  Evelyn  Lucille,  Mary  Elizabeth 
and  Robert  Douglas.  The  last  two 
named  died  in  infancy.  Lorence  mar¬ 
ried  Dorothy  Duncan  and  their  child: 
ren:  Frank  Brigham.  Judy  Jodell  and 
James  Brian.  Frank  and  Josephine  re¬ 
side  near  Muscatine,  Iowa;  Chester, 
who  married  Bonnie  Belle  Peck  and 
lives  at  Mt.  Peasant,  Iowa;  George, 
who  lives  in  Burlington,  Iowa;  Mabel, 
who  married  L.  Dow  McKinney,  and 
Lela,  who  married  Harley  A.  Wagg. 
Mabel  and  Lela  reside  near  Wapello, 
Icwa. 

George  Jamison  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  building  of  the  original 
log  school  and  church  at  Bethel  in 
1840.  He  was  just  as  active  in  the  er¬ 
ection  of  the  new  school  along  the 
highway  and  the  present  Bethel  Meth¬ 
od  ist  church. 

In  1858,  he  built  one  of  the  finest 
mansions  in  the  county,  boasting  15 
rooms,  with  marble  fireplaces  and  a 
bath.  A  solid  walnut  stairway  led  to 
;  a  cupola,  later  removed,  which  afford- 
„  en  a  supurb  view  of  the  countryside. 

;  In  1900,  he  sold  to  his  son,  Brigham, 

A  who  in  turn  sold  to  Frank  in  1911.  In 
1912.  the  farm  was  sold  to  Sam  and 
Torn  Baird  and  since  then  has  been 
known  as  the  Baird  place.  About  1903  f 
a  man  named  Amos  Hesler  shot  him¬ 
self  to  death  in  one  of  the  downstairs 
rooms  and  the  house  has  had  few  oc¬ 
cupants  since.  This  ninety-five  year 
old  ma?ision  now  stands  a  lonely 
watch  over  the  4,000  acres  of  land  its 
first  occupant  had  accumulated  in  his 

lifetime. 

\  >: 

\  George  Jamison  served  as  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  representative  in  the  17th  Iowa 
Assembly.  He  passed  away  on  Nov. 
16,  1904,  and  was  buried  in  Bethel 
cemetery. 
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Susan  Jamison  .  .  . 

The  eldest  daughter  was  born  in 
Ross  county,  Ohio,  in  1820.  With  her 
family,  she  moved  to  Fayette  county, 
thence  to  Iowa  where,  on  April  13, 
1841,  she  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Rev,  Josiah  Vertrees.  He  was  born  in 
Hardin  county,  Kentucky,  on  Nov. 
13,  1813,  a  son  of  Joseph  and  Margar¬ 
et  Hodgen  Vertrees.  The  town  of  Hod- 
genville,  Kentucky,  was  named  for 
his  grandfather,  Robert  Hodgen,  and 
Larue  county  was  named  for  his 
grandmother.  Two  of  JosialTs  broth¬ 
ers.  Lewis  and  Joseph,  lived  and  died 
in  Warren  county,  Illinois.  Rev.  Ver¬ 
trees  moved  to  Iowa  in  1840  and  en¬ 
tered  land  in  Louisa  county. 

Eleven  children  were  born  to  this 
union  but  only  seven  grew  to  adult¬ 
hood.  They  were: 

Margaret  E.,  wife  of  William 
Owens.  They  lived  in  Kansas. 

Tirzah,  wife  of  Francis  Shaw,  died 
in  Dakota  on  March- 4,  1888. 

William  T.,  born  at  Morning  Sun  on 
Sept.  25,  1848,  married  Mary  F.  Stew¬ 
art,  who  was  born  on  June  20,  1848. 
Their  children  were  twin  girls,  Min¬ 
nie  B.  (Curran)  and  Myrtle  B.  (Ceilly). 

Permelia  married  a  Rev.  Wilson. 

Zerilda,  who  married  William  Hoff¬ 
man. 

Martha,  who  married  H.  A.  Lemon 
and  lived  near  Leon,  Iowa. 

John  L.,  who  first  married  Rhoda 
Harris,  later  Mina  Douglas.  They 
lived  at  Morning  Sun,  Iowa. 

Another  son  died  in  infancy  and 
was  the  first  burial  in  Bethel  ceme¬ 
tery. 

LaFayeile  Jamison  .  .  . 

The  blind  son  of  Merit  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Nichols  Jamison  was  born  in 
Ohio  in  1825  and  was  twenty-three  at 
the  time  of  his  mother’s  death.  His 
step-mother,  Permelia,  showered  her 
.  attentions  upon  him  throughout  the 
years  he  lived.  He  preceded  his  father 
in  death  and  was  buried  in  Bethel 
cemetery. 

William  Jamison  .  .  . 

Born  in  Ohio  on  Oct.  13.  1829,  Wil¬ 
liam,  moved  to  Iowa  with  his  parents 
at  the  age  of  11  and  grew  to  manhood 
on  his  father’s  farm.  In  1852,  he  mar¬ 
ried  Emaline  Delzell,  who  was  born 
in  Pennsylvania  on  April  5.  1832,  the 
daughter  of  Robert  and  Mary  Huff¬ 
man  Delzell.  Robert  was  born  in  1800. 
After  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  he 
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married  Mary  Patterson,  a  relative  of 
Robert  Fulton,  the  inventor  of  the 
steamboat.  Emaline’s  half-brother. 
Samuel,  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of 
Crane  Creek  (Missouri)  only  a  short 
time  before  the  Battle  of  Wilson's 
Creek. 

Seven  children  were  born  to  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Emaline.  They  were: 

Robert,  born  on  Sept.  27,  1853,  mar¬ 
ried  Louise  Morris.  To  this  union  one 
son.  Walter,  was  born  on  Aug.  25, 
1884.  About  a  year  later,  the  mother 
passed  away.  Walter  lived  with  his 
grandmother,  Emaline.  and  aunt,  Fan¬ 
nie  Jamison  Marshall,  attending  Beth¬ 
el  school  and  later  at  Morning  Sun. 
After  his  graduation  from  Iowa  Wes¬ 
leyan  College,  lie  married  Eva  M.  Au¬ 
stin,  of  Woodstock,  Illinois,  the  mar¬ 
riage  ceremony  being  performed  on 
Aug.  27,  1921.  One  son,  Robert  Aus¬ 
tin  Jamison,  was  born  to  this  union 
on  July  24,  1924.  at  Kewanee,  Illinois. 
Robert  attended  grade  school  at 
Woodstock,  Illinois,  graduating  from 
the  Crystal  Lake  High  School,  at  Cry¬ 
stal  Lake,  Illinois,  in  1942.  After  at¬ 
tending  one  semester  at  Beloit  Col¬ 
lege,  Beloit,  Wisconsin,  Robert  joined 
the  Marines  serving  with  the  28th 
Regiment,  Fifth  Division.  He  was  a- 
rriong  those  who  lost  their  lives  when 
the  marines  raised  the  flag  on  Iwo 
Jima,  death  coming  to  this  brave  mar¬ 
ine  on  Mar.  8,  1945.  A  memorial  to 
this  young  hero  was  placed  in  the 
Bethel  Cemetery.  Later,  his  body  was 
returned  from  the  Pacific  and  placed 
in  the  cemetery  at  Woodstock,  111. 

Rosella  B..  born  in  1855,  died  at 
the  age  of  nine. 

William  N.,  born  in  1858,  died  at 
the  age  of  two. 

Mary  E.,  born  in  1860,  died  at  the 
age  of  four. 

Fannie,  born  on  Sept.  28,  1863, 
married  Henrv  Marshall.  They  had 
one  son,  William,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  one  year. 

Joseoh.  born  on  May  6,  1867,  mar¬ 
ried  Kitty  Love,  who  was  born  near 
West  Burlington,  Iowa,  on  Jan.  27, 
1872  the  daughter  of  Joshua  and  Lou¬ 
isa  Love.  They  were  maried  in  Morn¬ 
ing  Sun,  Iowa,  on  Sept.  8,  1891,  and 
to  this  union  ten  children  were  born. 
They  are: 

Edna  I..  who  married  Roy  C.  Clem¬ 
ent.  They  have  three  children.  She 
lives  in  Washington.  D.  C.. 

Emeline  D.,  who  married  Elmer 
Aspelmeier.  They  have  five  children 
and  this  couple  lives  at  Winfield, 
Iowa. 


. 
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Louisa  W..,  who  married  Robert  E. 
Watkins.  They  have  three  sons.  Maj¬ 
or,  who  married  Hazel  Wasson,  has 
two  girls;  Robert  Jr.,  who  married 
Merial  Baker,  and  has  two  boys.  The 
parents  and  Major  live  near  Yar¬ 
mouth,  Iowa,  Robert  Jr.  lives  near 
New  London,  Iowa,  and  Charles  lives 
in  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa. 

Pauline  L.,  who  marreid  Walter  A s- 
pelmeier  on  Jan.  19,  18  2t).  One  son, 
Edward,  was  born  to  this  union.  He 
married  Christine  Melton,  of  Pulaski, 
I°wa,  and  they  have  one  son,  Monte 
Edward.  Eciward,  who  served  four 
years  in  World  War  II  and  recently 
returned  after  thirty-three  months  in 
Japan  and  Korea,  is  stationed  at  Fort 
Des  Moines.  Walter  Aspelmeier  died 
and,  in  1929,  Pauline  married  Gilbert 
Landes.  Gilbert  had  two  children  by 
a  previous  marriage,  a  son,  Russell 
Earl,  living  in  Galesburg,  Illinois,  and 
a  daughter,  Gilberta  Hazel,  living  in 
Norfolk,  Va.  Pauline  and  Gilbert  live 
at  West  Burlington. 

MarionW.,  who  married  Earl  J.  Ire¬ 
land.  After  his  death,  she  married  ** 
***  Martin  and  they  live  at  Winfield, 
Iowa.  They  have  two  children. 

..Kitty  J.,  who  married  Glen  S.  Hen¬ 
ning.  They  have  one  daughter  and 
live  in  Chicago. 

Frances,  who  married  Jack  S.  King- 
man.  They  live  at  Johnson,  Iowa. 

William  R.,  who  married  Maxine 
Manning.  They  have  two  daughters 
and  live  at  Winfield,  Iowa. 

Marlin,  who  married  Kathleen  *** 
*•  They  have  a  boy  and  and  a  girl  and 
live  in  Moline,  Ill. 

Joseph  and  Kitty  Love  Jamison 
lived  on  farms  near  Wapello,  Middle- 
town,  Danville  and  Winfield,  Iowa. 
After  his  death,  she  made  her  home 
in  Winfield  until  her  death  on  March 
6,  1945.  She  was  a  woman  of  manjr 
talents.  On  the  day  before  her  death, 
she  put  into  verse  the  creed  by  which 
.she  lived.  I  am  happy  to  include  the 
poem  in  J;his  history.  It  reads; 

Blessed  Jesus,  I’ve  tried  to  the  end; 

On  Thee,  always,  I’ll  ever  depend. 

Let  my  life  and  faith  abide. 

Keep  me  always  by  Thy  side. 

Give  me  faith  and  courage  too, 

Always  love  and  lean  on  you, 

For  we  know,  whate’er  befall, 

God’s  own  hand  is  over  all. 

He  it  is,  our  changes  choose, 

Never  will  he  let  us  loose. 

If  we,  faithful,  do  his  will’. 

He  will  guard  and  keep  us  still. 


I  am  in  his  loving  care. 

I  have  never  known  despair. 

He  will  guard  and  guide  you  too, 

If  you  will,  to  Him.  be  true. 

Nellie,  the  youngest  child  of  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Emeline  Jamison,  married 
I  red  Sillick.  To  this  unoin  was  born 
a  son,  Fred,  who  is  a  retired  detective 
in  Des  Moines,  and  a  daughter,  Mary, 
who  married  ****  Masters.  They  have 
tv,o  children  and  reside  in  Des 
Moines. 

Zerilda  Jamison  .  .  . 

The  youngest  daughter  of  Merit 
and  Elizabeth  Jamison  was  born  in 
Ohio  in  1832.  Educated  at  nearby 
Bethel  school,  she  later  married  Dav¬ 
id  Herrick,  who  was  born  near  Water- 
town,  N.  Y .,  on  Dec.  6,  1821  and  mov¬ 
ed  to  Iowa  in  1847.  Zerilda  and  David 
were  married  at  New  Boston,  Ill.,  on 
Nov.  13,  1848.  To  this  union  a  total 
oj  fourteen  children  were  born;  how- 
ever,  only  three  grew  to  adulthood. 
They  were: 

Samuel  J.,  born  Aug.  16,  1852.  On 
Aug.  23,  1880  he  married  Lou  Rabold 
daughter  of  William  Rabold,  long¬ 
time  proprietor  of  the  Wapello  House. 
Their  children  were  Oregon  B.,  Ora 
and  Paul.  Lou  Rabold  Herrick  died  on 
Oct.  6,  1888,  at  the  age  of  31.  Ora  mar¬ 
ried  F.  R.  Morgan,  Paul  married  Eliz¬ 
abeth  *****. 

Kathryn,  who  married  Milo  J. 
Smith,  who  was  born  in  Peoria  coun¬ 
ty,  Illinois,  on  May  21,  1851.  He  mov¬ 
ed  to  Iowa  in  1870  and  farmed  until 
1878  when  his  father  was  elected 
County  Treasurer  and  he  became  a 
clerk  at  that  office.  He  was  elected 
to  succeed  his  father,  holding  the  of¬ 
fice  until  1888,  when  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Wapello  Canning 
Company.  Kathryn  and  Milo  were 
married  on  Jan.  26,  1876,  and  to  this 
union  four  children  were  born;  Wal¬ 
ter  H.,  Edson  P.,  Fred  M.,  and  Joseph¬ 
ine,  who  married  A.  T.  Collinson. 

Anne  Zerilda,  who  married  Steph¬ 
en  Kasser  and  lived  in  Chicago.  They 
had  several  childrren,  including  Zer¬ 
ilda,  who  married  John  G.  Zuber, 
Gertrude  and  Lillian. 

Maihew  Jamison  .  .  . 

The  youngest  son  of  Merit  and  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Jamison  was  born  in  Ohio  on 
June  28,  1834,  moving  to  Iowa  at  the 
age  of  six.  Motherless  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  he  remained  on  the  farm, 
attending  Bethel  school.  When  a 
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young  man.  he  married  Martha  Rey- 
mer,  who  was  born  on  Sept.  17,  1836. 
She  was  a  niece  of  John  Diehl.  Six 
children  blessed  this  union:  Gertrude 
(Irudie),  Edwin  R.,  Minnie,  Frank, 
Myrtle  and  William.  Myrtle  was,  for 
many  years,  County  Superintendent 
of  Schools  and,  perhaps,  knew  more 
young  people  in  Louisa  county  than 
any  other  citizen.  She  was  truly  a 
friend  of  children. 

Of  this  family,  only  Edwin  Reymer 
married,  his  wife  being  Belle  Vande- 
vort.  To  this  union  were  born  nine 
children: 

Guy,  who  married  Maude  Warren, 
a  sister  of  Clara  Warren,  a  highly  re¬ 
spected  teacher  in  the  Oakville 
schools  about  the  turn  of  the  century 
— so  respected,  in  fact,  that  my  bro¬ 
ther,  James,  threatened  to  quit  school 
when  she  resigned.  To  Guy  and 
Maude  were  born  four  daughters: 
Mary  Ellen  (Griffith),  Morning  Sun; 
Esther  (Richelieu),  Morning  Sun;  Mar¬ 
tha  Lou  (Fisher),  Cedar  Falls;  and 
Marjery,  unmarried,  employed  at  the 
Bell  Telephone  system  in  Burlington. 
Guy  and  Maude  live  on  the  Mathew 
Jamison  farm  south  of  Wapello  and 
only7  a  stone’s  throw  from  the  Merit 
Jamison  home. 

Hal  Reymer,  born  May  21,  1891  at 
Wapello,  who  married  Elda  Ellerhoff 
on  Apr.  2,  1925  at  West  Burlington. 
They7  have  one  son.  William  Hal.  born 
May  4,  1932.  He  is  an  E.  T.  S.  N.  serv¬ 
ing  aboard  the  cruiser  “Bowers”  Hal 
is  employed  at  the  ordnance  plant. 

Orrin,  who  married  Helen  Belle 
Buck  and  is  with  the  Iowa  Highway7 
Commission  at  Story  City,  Iow7a.  They 
have  tw7o  children. 

Esther  died  on  her  21st  birthday7. 

Bernice,  who  married  Michael  Her¬ 
rick  and  lives  m  Phoenix,  Ariz.  They 
have  three  sons,  David,  Dean  and 
James.  David  has  a  daughter,  Mich¬ 
elle,  and  Dean  has  tw7o  daughters.  The 
children  live  in  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Emma  Lou  married  Dom  Zuchero 
and  they  live  in  Prescott,  Ariz. 

Donald  was  vred  in  Aug.  '53  but  I  do 
not  have  the  name  of  his  w7ife.  They 
live  in  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Dorothy  Belle,  who  married  Lee 
Harper.  They  have  one  daughter,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  who  married  Russell  Tarver. 
The  family  lives  in  Sioux  Falls.  So. 
Dak. 

Helen,  the  ymungest,  married  Thom¬ 
as  O.  Ogle.  He  passed  awey  in  Jan¬ 
uary  1953,  leaving  the  widow  and  five 
children.  They  are  Patricia,  Margaret, 


Penny7  and  twins,  James  and  John. 
They7  live  in  Sioux  Falls. 

Other  Jamisons  .  .  . 

As  previously  mentioned.  Merit 
Jamison  had  an  older  brother,  Wil¬ 
liam.  who  lived  in  Madison  county7. 
Ohio.  His  children  w7ere  Ira,  William 
D.,  Celia,  Cynthia  and  Lucretia. 

William  D.  Jamison  wras  born  in 
Madison  county,  Ohio,  in  1814.  the 
son  of  William  and  Ann  Brown  Jami¬ 
son.  In  1835.  he  married  Isabella 
Seeds,  who  w7as  born  in  1812,  and  to 
this  union  three  children  w7ere  born: 
O.  I.,  Martha  and  Susan. 

In  1854,  the  family  moved  to  Iow7a, 
settling  on  a  400  acre  farm  in  Louisa 
county7,  where  the  wife  and  mother 
passed  away7  the  same  year.  In  1855, 
William  D.  married  Elizabeth  Brown 
Cook.  To  this  union,  one  daughter, 
Ella,  was  born.  She  married  Clinton 
Collins,  of  Wahoo,  Nebraska.  William 
D.  Jamison  lived  on  the  farm  until 
1872,  when  he  moved  to  Mt.  Pleasant. 
Iowa,  where  he  died  on  Dec.  12,  1873. 

Martha  Jamison  married  S.  Dun¬ 
ham. 

Susan  Jarnison  married  Samuel 
Thompson. 

O.  L.  (Ira)  Jamison  graduated  from 
Iow7a  Wesley'an  College  and  taught  in 
the  Wa-ello  school  from  1868  to  1870. 
He  married  Mary  J.  Gillis,  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Gen.  McBain,  w7ho  fought 
in  the  Patdle  of  Waterloo.  Her  pater¬ 
nal  grandfather  fought  at  the  Battle 
oc  Lundy7’s  Lane. 

Always  attracted  to  newspaper 
\>.  ork,  Ira  published  a  pa^er  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  selling  out  when  he  be¬ 
came  principal  of  the  Wapello  schools 
in  1878.  In  the  meantime,  the  paner 
was  moved  to  Columbus  Junction, 
Iowa,  and,  in  1883,  he  purchased  his 
old  paner  and  devoted  many7  years  to 
(he  collection  of  historical  facts  about 
Louisa  county,  information  that  prov¬ 
ed  valuable  to  future  historians.  The 
son.  William  D..  learned  the  newspap¬ 
er  business  from  his  father  and  later 
published  a  paper  at  Shenandoah, 
Iowa,  from  which  district  he  was  later 
er  elected  to  the  House  cf  Representa¬ 
tives.  After  leaving  the  congress  he 
opened  a  law  office  in  Washington 
and  wrote  a  syndicated  column, 
“From  My7  Window  Seat,”  which  re¬ 
ceived  wide  circulation.  He  was  active 
in  the  Democratic  party  and  became 
finance  chairman  following  the  close 
of  World  War  I,  holding  that  position 
until  the  defeat  of  James  M.  Cox. 
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Margarei  Jamison  .  .  . 

The  member  of  the  Merit  Jamison 
family,  who  was  to  become  mv  great 
gi anclmo iher,  was  born  in  Ohio  on 
Feb.  8,  1821,  and  moved  to  Iowa  at 
the  age  of  19. 

While  living  in  Ohio  she  met  and 
fell  in  love  with  George  Johnson,  who 
lived  near  Staunton.  She  often  re¬ 
lated  that,  after  moving  to  Iowa,  she 


Margarei  Jamison  Johnson  Diehl 

had  a  dream  one  night  in  which  she 
saw  her  lover  riding  up  the  road  on 
a  .  horse.  Later,  while  staving 

with  her  brother,  Samuel,  she  locked 
out  of  the  window  one  evening  and 
observed  a  man  approaching  on  a 
horse.  It  turned  out  to  be  “a  dream 
come  true”  as  the  man  was  her  child¬ 
hood  sweetheart,  who  had  come  from 
Ohio. 

They  were  married  in  1842  and  ' 
started  life  together  in  a  log  house  he 
had  built  on  the  40  acres  he  purchased 
south  of  the  Bethel  church.  It  was 
there  that  Mary  Jane,  who  was  to  be¬ 
come  my  grandmother,  was  born  on 
March  10,  1843. 

On  Dec.  18,  1843,  the  father  died 
suddenly,  at  the  age  of  26.  His  was  the 
second  burial  in  Bethel  cemetery.  At 
the  foot  of  his  grave  grows  a  Yucca 
plant,  whose  original  w  a  s  brought 
back  from  Staunton,  Ohio,  years  ago, 
and  placed  there. 

After  his  death,  Margaret  and  her 
young  daughter  went  to  make  their 


home  with  her  parents  where  they 
lived  until  1850,  when  Margaret  mar¬ 
red  John  Diehl.  He  was  born  in 
Franklin  county,  Penn.,  on  Nov.  21, 
1808,  and  there  grew  to  manhood' 
receiving  a  liberal  education.  T  w  o 
brothers,  George  and  Michael,  were 
ministers,  the  latter  becoming  a  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Y  hittenberg  College,  pass¬ 
ing  away  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  in  1869. 
In  1831,  John  Diehl  felt  a  strong  de¬ 
sire  to  come  to  the,  then,  new  west¬ 
ern  country  and,  mindful  of  the  pangs 
of  farewells,  took  his  leave  while  the 
family  was  attending  church  services. 

came  to  Pickaway  county,  Ohio! 
where  he  taught  school  until  1836, 
when  he  moved  to  the  new  state  of 
Iowa.  He  entered  160  acres  of  land 
in  Louisa  county  and,  at  the  same 
time,  entered  a  partnership  with  Phil¬ 
lip  Harrison,  another  native  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  in  a  number  of  entemrizes 
They  bought  and  entered  land  in  and 
around  the  town  of  Florence.  Mr. 
Diehl  was  a  storekeeper  for  six  or 
seven  years  and  was  the  first,  and 
only,  postmaster  at  Florence  from 
1839  to  1846,  when  the  office  was  dis¬ 
continued. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners  from  1841  to 
1843  and  was  a  member  of  the  Board 
cf  Supervisors  in  1867-68,  the  board 
that  was  taken  to  Des  Moines  by  the 
Urrted  States  Marshal  and  lodged  in 
jail  for  its  refusal  to  levy  an  Air  Line 
Railroad  Bond  Tax. 

In  his  early  manhood,  he  was  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  Whig  party 
and  naturally  became  one  of  the  lead- 
:ng  members  of  the  Republican  party 
from  the  time  of  its  organization  in 
the  county  in  1856.  He  was  one  of  the 
judges  at  the  first  election  held  in 
the  county  in  1838  and  a  delegate  to 
the  first  county  convention  of  the 
Whig  party  in  1841. 

At  the  time,  Florence  was  a  thriv¬ 
ing  river  town  located  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  north  of  what  later  was  Elrick 
Junction.  We  have  always  known  the 
location  as  the  Ed  Austin  farm  and 
for  many  years  the  old  river  ware¬ 
house,  reminiscent  of  steamboat  days 
stood  near  the  Austin  home.  It  was  on 
the  same  site  that  John  Diehl  built 
his  home  and  took  Margaret  and  her 
daughter  to  live.  Along  the  banks  of 
a  pond  south  of  the  house  stood  an 
Indian  village,  my  grandmother  often 
recalling  the  sight  of  Indians  as  she 
followed  John  Diehl  around  the  farm. 

Three  children  were  born  to  this 
union  while  living  at  Florence:  John 
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W.,  Margaret  Lydia,  and  Elizabeth  A. 
John  W.  died  in  infancv.  Margaret 
Lydia  died  on  Sept.  23.  1860  and 
Elizabeth,  born  in  1853,  died  in  1943, 
at  the  age  of  90.  All  were  buried  in 
Bethel  cemetery. 

The  family  later  moved  to  a  new 
home  a  short  distance  west  of  Flor¬ 
ence  where  two  sons,  Merit  J.  and 
George  R.,  and  a  daughter,  Emma  Ad- 
ell,  were  born.  The  latter  passed  a- 
way  on  Oct.  5.  1877,  at  the  age  of 
16.  This  home  has  always  been  known 
to  us  as  the  Merit  Diehl  farm  located 
along  the  bluff.  The  original  house 
burned  in  1863  and  the  present  struc¬ 
ture  was  built  soon  thereafter. 

John  Diehl  owned  1,200  acres  of 
Louisa  county  land  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  died  on  Sept.  16,  1878,  at 
the  age  of  69,  and  Margaret  passed 
away  on  July  7,  1893,  at  the  age  of 
72.  Both  were  buried  in  Bethel  cem¬ 
etery. 

Merit  married  Clara  Brogan  and 
to  this  union  Sam,  Emma  and  Alma 
were  born.  He  was  prominent  in 
county  affairs,  serving  on  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  and  the  Drainage  Board 
at  the  time  levees  were  constructed 
along  the  rivers. 

George  Diehl  married  Eva  Dotson 
and  five  children  blessed  this  union. 
They  were  Blanche,  John,  Ross,  Frank 
and  Marguerite.  They  lived  on  a  farm 
joining  the  “old  home  place”  for 
many  years,  later  moving  to  Wapello, 
where  George  was  prominent  in  coun¬ 
ty  and  town  affairs. 

Mary  Jane  Johnson  .  .  . 

The  daughter  of  George  and  Mar¬ 
garet  Johnson,  who  was  to  become 
my  grandmother,  was  born  on  March 
10,  1843.  She  spent  her  early  child¬ 
hood  with  her  grandparents,  receiv¬ 
ing  her  education  in  the  little  school- 
house  located  on  the  farm.  After  her 
mothe1*  married  and  moved  to  Flor¬ 
ence,  Mary  Jane  continued  living  with 
hei  grandparents  while  attending  the 
Bethel  school,  there  being  no  school 
at  Florence.  At  the  age  of  ten,  she 
enrolled  at  Kossuth,  where  she  lived 
with  the  McClures,  who  won  her  life¬ 
long  resoect  by  their  kind  affection. 
Soon  after  enrolling  at  Kossuth,  she 
received  the  following  letter  from  her 
grandfather,  which  expressed  his  sin¬ 
cere  interest  in  her  happiness: 

Home.  April  17,  1853 

My  Sweet  Little  Daughter: 

I  received  your  kind  address  with 
much  pleasure.  I  was  gratified  to 


hear  that  you  were  so  well  satis 
fied  to  stay  where  you  aie  and  go 
to  school.  We  hope  you  are  learning 
very  well.  I  don't  intend  to  send 
you  anywhere  else  to  school  while 
you  are  contented  and  improving 
in  your  studies. 

Be  very  modest  —  don’t  laugh  loud. 
Little  girls  should  only  smile.  Al¬ 
ways  be  obliging  and  pleasant.  Still 
write  to  us  and  have  no  secrets 
that  you  feel  unwilling  to  tell  us. 
Lse  no  bad  words  nor  do  bad  things. 
Love  all  that  is  disposed  to  do  you 
good  and  you  must  love  your  ene¬ 
mies  too  if  you  have  any.  I  hope  you 
have  no  more  trouble  in  that  way 
anymore. 

Be  a  good  girl. 

M.  and  P.  Jamison 

Mary  Jane  made  a  host  of  lifelong 
friends  while  attending  school  at  Kos¬ 
suth.  Romance  must  have  come  into 
her  1  fe  at  an  early  age.  Preserved 
through  the  years  is  a  letter  from  one 
of  her  admirers — a  letter  written  to 
her  at  the  tender  age  of  fifteen.  It 
was  from  a  young  man  who  was  a 
teacher  in  the  school  —  another  tea¬ 
cher-student  romance.  He  closes  the 
letter  with  these  lines: 

“Write  soon  as  an  opportunity  off¬ 
ers  for  I  want  to  hear  from  you  for 
it  doer  my  soul  good  to  hear  from 
you,  M  /  Dear  Fried. 

Yours,  ’til  Death,  My  Mary.  Good¬ 
bye. 

Your  B1 - rd. 

This  same  swain  waxed  poetic  and 
we  find  fourteen  verses  of  poetry  in 
which  he  poured  out  his  soul  to  her. 
V.  hile  the  poet  identified  himself  only 
with.  “Written  by  a  Friend”,  the  poem 
carried  a  postscript,  “How  divinely 
sweet  is  the  pure  joy  when  kindred 
spirits  meet  .  .H.M.B.”  There  is  ev¬ 
idence  the  teacher  really  “carried  the 
torch”  for  her.  Space  does  not  permit 
the  printing  of  the  ent  re  poem  but  I 
give  the  readers  a  sample  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

“I’ll  think  of  thee!  I’ll  think  of  thee! 
When  I  am  far  away; 

When  I  am  in  a  distant  land. 

And  friends  no  more  around  me 
stay. 

I’ll  think  of  thee!  I'll  think  of  thee! 
And  if  a  tear  that  speaks  regret 
Of  happier  Bmes  appears. 

A  glimpse  of  joy  that  we  have  met 
Shall  shine  and  dry  my  tears.” 

The  above  letter  and  poern  were 
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written  in  1853.  It  was  in  1856  that 
another  young  blade  moved  into  the 
Kossuth  neighborhood  from  the  state 
of  Illinois.  He  attended  Yellow  Spring 
College  and,  true  to  tradition,  won 
her  away  from  “the  old  bachelor”,  as 
she  referred  to  HMB  in  a  letter. 

William  John  Campbell  had  joined 
a  unit  of  the  Iowa  Volunteers  organi¬ 
zed  at  the  college  and,  in  1861,  went 
off  to  war.  At  the  end  of  the  enlist¬ 
ment  period,  he  re-enlisted  and  was 
elected  Captain  of  Co.  K,  14th  Iowa. 
Soon  after  his  recall  to  service,  he 
received  a  letter  from  Mary  Jane, 
which  proved  the  romance  had  reach¬ 
ed  “the  point  of  no  return.”  It  reads, 
in  part,  as  follows: 

Home,  March  20,  1862 
Capt.  Campbell: 

Kind  and  affectionate  friend, 
yours  directed  5th  was  thankfully 
received  on  last  Saturday  night  and 
you  cannot  imagine  the  pleasure 
it  gave  me  to  hear  from  you  and 
hear  you  enjoyed  yourself.  Well, 
contentment  is  the  best  thing  in 
the  world. 

You  asked  me  how  I  enjoyed  my¬ 
self  with  these  old  bachelors.  Well, 

I  can  say  that  I  enjoyed  myself  very 
well.  I  didn’t  more  than  iust  speak 
to  that  old  beau  of  mine.  He  looked 
very  pleasant.  He  hasn’t  been  here 
since  you  were  here,  I  suspect  he 
doesn’t  like  me.  Well,  it  doesn’t 
make  any  difference,  it  wouldn’t  do 
him  any  good  if  he  did. 


Well,  the  people  all  think  we  are 
engaged  to  be  married,  that  is,  you 
and  I,  and  I  suspect  he  thinks  that 
if  that’s  the  case  he’ll  quit.  If  he’s 
willing,  I  am.  Peace  go  with  him, 
don't  you  say  so? 

I  want  you  to  write  to  me  quite 
often  and  write  good  long  letters. 

I  will  close  for  the  present  by  wish¬ 
ing  you  Good  Luck.  Trust  in  God 
and  keep  the  powder  dry. 

MJJ 

As  the  above  letter  was  written, 
Capt.  Campbell  had  just  witnessed 
the  capture  of  Fort  Donelson,  where 
he  had  been  in  the  thick  of  his  first 
battle  since  Wilson’s  Creek.  His  out¬ 
fit  was  going  to  Pittsburg  Landing 
where,  on  April  6,  he  was  cap¬ 
tured  in  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles 
of  the  war  —  the  Battle  of  Shiloh. 
A  notation  on  the  above  letter  reads, 
“carried  while  in  prison  from  April  6 
to  October  16,  1862”. 

Her  Marriage  .  .  . 

A  month  after  his  release  from  Lib¬ 
by  Prison,  he  returned  to  his  outfit  at 
Benton  Barracks.  On  Nov.  20,  1862, 
William  and  Mary  Jane  Johnson 
were  united  in  marriage  at  the  Bar¬ 
rett  House,  in  Burlington,  Iowa.  Upon 
his  return  to  duty,  she  went  to  make 
her  home  with  his  parents  near  Kos¬ 
suth,  residing  there  until  his  release 
from  service  in  Nov.  1864. 

The  story  of  this  devoted  wife  and 
mother  is  reserved  for  the  chapter  on 
“The  Captain”  and  Mary  Jane. 
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"The  Captain"  and  Mary  Jane 
Wedding  Day 
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‘THE  CAPTAIN”  AND  MARY  JANE 


On  the  foregoing  pages,  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  trace  the  history  of 
the  generations  preceding  my  own 
grandparents,  John  and  Mary  Jane 
Campbell.  Since  the  family  names 
have  been  so  widely  used,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  trace  the  history  properly. 

About  the  same  time  the  Earl  of 
Argyle  was  injecting  the  Campbell 
family  into  the  early  history  of  Scot¬ 
land,  members  of  the  Jamison  family 
were  also  writing  history  in  England 
and  Ireland.  As  already  noted,  Rob¬ 
ert  Jamison  fought  at  the  Battle  of 
the  Boyne,  with  the  armies  of  Wil¬ 
liam  of  Orange  and  William  Camp¬ 
bell,  of  the  generation  following,  was 
a  staunch  Orangeman. 

Just  as  prominent  were  the  descen¬ 
dants  in  the  early  history  of  our  na¬ 
tion.  We  have  seen  where  the  Lynn 
and  Gregg  famil'es  were  prominent 
during  the  Revolutionary  War,  the 
McGuires  fought  in  the  War  of’ 1812 
and  the  Camobells  fought  the  Indians 
during  the  Black  Hawk  War.  Their 
persistent  efforts  helped  the  young 
nation  in  the  extension  of  the  west¬ 
ern  frontier  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 

“God  sifted  a  whole  nation  that 

he  might  send  grain  over  into  the 

wilderness.” 

As  we  read  the  history  of  these 
early  settlers,  we  cannot  help  but 
feel  the  unbounded  faith  that  sustain¬ 
ed  them  when  hardships  seemed  in¬ 
surmountable.  And.  their  charity  was 
real— -the  act  of  loving  all  men  as  bro¬ 
thers  because  they  were  sons  of  God. 
They  placed  their  hope  in  simple 
companionship  and  a  true  community 
soirit  of  helpfulness.  Thus,  with  true 
Faith,  Hope  and  Charity  they  bu:lt 
from  raw  nature  what  was  theirs  to 
enjoy  and,  in  the  building,  left  a  rich 
heritage  that  has  sustained  succeed¬ 
ing  generations. 

They  ^travelled  a  long  way  from 
Argvle  and  Antrim  to  the  west  banks 
of  the  mighty  Father  of  Waters  and, 
on  the  journey,  contributed  much  to 
the  life  of  the  new  nation. 

My  grandfather’s  childhood  was 
covered  briefly  in  the  section  devoted 
to  his  family;  however,  the  history 
would  not  be  complete  without  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  his  brilTant  career  as  a  soldier 
in  the  Civil  War,  or  the  War  Between 
the  States,  as  the  southerner  prefers 
calling  it. 

Likewise,  Mary  Jane’s  early  life  is 


covered  in  the  section  devoted  to  her 
family. 

These  two  young  people  experi¬ 
enced  the  heartaches  incident  to  war 
—-the  loneliness  of  separation  and  the 
joy  of  reunion.  Two  years  before  his 
release  from  the  service,  they  were 
married  and  he  immediately  returned 
to  duty,  while  she  spent  the  next  two 
years  praying  for  his  safe  return.  She 
kept  active  in  war  work  while  he  was 
away.  In  the  little  village  of  Kossuth, 
there  stands  the  house  that  once  was 
the  home  of  the  minister.  Rev.  W.  G. 
Kephart,  and  his  wife.  The  pastor  vol¬ 
unteered  as  a  Chaplain  during  the 
war  and  his  home  became  the  center 
of  activities  for  those  v7ho  worked  to 
make  the  soldier’s  lot  more  bearable. 
It  was  in  that  little  house  in  Kossuth 
that  the  women  of  the  community, 
includmg  Mary  Jane  Johnson,  made 
the  first  Iowa  flag  to  be  carried  into 
battle  during  the  Civil  War.  It  w7as 
the  symbol  of  liberty  and  union  that 
gave  courage  to  the  men  of  the  14th 
Iowa  Regiment  throughout  the  war. 
Tattered  and  torn  and  battle  scarred, 
it  became  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people  of  Kossuth  for  many 
years.  It  is  now7  among  the  w7ar  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  Iowa  Historical  Society  in 
Iowa  City. 

1  am  nroud  of  the  war  record  of  my 
grandfather  and,  since  he  relived 
those  experiences  so  many  times 
throughout  his  life,  I  have  tried  to 
condense  them  on  the  pages  to  follow7. 

Private  William  J.  Campbell  .  .  . 

“I’ve  shot  at  many  a  Mexican, 

And  many  a  Injun  too; 

But  I  never  thought  I’d  draw  a  bead 

On  a  Yankee-Doodle-Do.” 

Those  were  the  words  to  a  song  the 
Confederate  soldier  sang  as  he  march¬ 
ed  past  General  Johnston  on  h;s  way 
to  meet  the  Union  forces  at  the  Battle 
of  Shiloh.  The  General  smiled.  He, 
too.  was  marching  against  the  flag  he 
served  most  of  his  life. 

Those  of  us  wrho  have  lived  through 
two  world  wars,  linked  by  the  w7orst 
depression  in  history,  sometimes  won¬ 
der  if  peace  has  become  merely  a 
vvrord  about  which  w*e  sing  and  pray. 
Yet,  we  have  been  spared  the  awful 
experiences  that  come  with  war  being 
waged  on  our  own  soil;  therefore,  it 
is  d:fficult  for  us  to  imagine  friend 
engaged  against  friend,  brother  a- 
gainst  brother  and  father  against  son. 
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The  people  of  Iowa  knew  the  ser¬ 
iousness  of  the  situation  because  the 
war  was  being  carried  virtually  to 
their  doorsteps.  Then,  as  now,  young 
men  left  their  homes  and  classrooms, 
said  their  farewells  and  marched  off 
to  battle. 

Two  chapters  of  one  of  Iowa’s  most 
dramatic  Civil  War  stories  are  told  in 
brick  and  stone  in  Yellow  Spring 
township,  Des  Moines  county 

The  first  chapter  is  the  deserted 
brick  building  that  was  once  Yellow 
Spring  College.  It  stands  at  the  edge 
of  what  was  once  called  the  village 
of  Kossuth,  a  few  miles  east  of  the 
present  town  of  Mediapolis.  Origin¬ 
ally  the  community  was  known  as 


Yellow  Spring  College 

Hound  Prairie,  taking  the  name  from 
Round  Prairie  Presbyterian  Church, 
which  was  earlier  established  a  short 
distance  northeast  and  moved  to  Kos¬ 
suth  about  1837.  In  the  middle  of  the 
town,  the  pioneers  built  Jefferson  Ac¬ 
ademy,  later  naming  it  Yellow  Spring 
College.  A  grade  school  was  also  est- 
tablished  immediately  west  of  the 
college  and,  thus,  the  settlement  be¬ 
came  the  educational  center  of  the 
district. 

The  old  college  building  still  stands 
there  empty.  Many  years  ago,  the  pro¬ 
perty  was  deeded  to  a  Chautauqua 
unit  with  the  stipulation  that  it 
would  never  be  used  for  any  purpose 
other  than  education  and  religion.  For 
many  years,  the  people  of  southern 
Iowa  flocked  to  these  grounds  every 
summer  to  enjoy  the  religious,  educ¬ 
ational  and  entertaining  programs  of 
the  Redpath-Vawter  circuit.  It  was 
during  one  of  those  outdoor  meetings 
that  I  was  privileged  to  hear  the  fam¬ 


ous  orator.  William  Jennings  Bryan. 

Recently,  efforts  have  been  made 
by  the  Shrine  organization  to  lease 
property  but,  because  of  restric¬ 
tions  placed  on  the  use  of  the  site,  it 
is  doubtful  the  plans  will  be  carried 
out.  It  is  hoped  that  some  worthy  org¬ 
anization  will  be  able  to  reactivate 
the  old  college  grounds,  where  once 
students  argued  -over  secession  and 
slavery,  as  did  the  townspeople,  and 
where  horses  now  graze. 

Respectable  activities  on  the  old 
campus  would  be  a  living  memorial 
to  the  seventy-three  young  men  from 
Yellow  Spring  township  who  gave 
their  lives  for  a  just  cause.  Drive  over 
half  mile  from  the  campus  and  you 
find  a  grove  of  trees  and,  in  its  center, 
a  marble  pillar.  The  money  for  it  was 
raised  at  a  southern  Iowa  fair  in  1864 
and  the  monument  was  dedicated  on 
July  4,  1866,  to  the  memory  of  those 
seventy-three  men . 

You  wonder  if,  when  the  boys 
tiooped  out  of  the  doors  of  the  college 
on  the  way  to  war,  any  of  them,  gifted 
with  second  sight,  looked  across  the 
field  to  the  vacant  lot  where  the  mon¬ 
ument  was  to  rise.  And  whether,  peer¬ 
ing  through  the  mist  of  years  and  the 
fog  of  war,  he  saw  h.s  own  name  on 
that  monument. 

The  v'sitor  can  walk  from  the  old 
brick  college  building  to  the  old  rn.on- 
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ument  in  a  few  minutes.  It  took  the 
boys  of  the  college  of  1860  a  good  deal 
longer.  But  then,  they  went  by  way  of 
Wilson’s  Creek  and  Shiloh  and  Vicks¬ 
burg  and  Nashville  in  order  to  write 
tlie  second  chapter.  Many  of  the  trees 
that  line  the  monument  were  placed 
there  by  Samuel  Jamison  as  a  memor¬ 
ial  to  his  son,  Merit,  who  was  killed 
at  the  Battle  of  Ezra’s  chuich. 

William  J.  Campbell  was  a  student 
at  Yellow  Spring  College,  where  a 
unit  of  the  Iowa  Militia  was  formed 
early  in  1861.  When  Gov.  Kirkwood 
called  for  volunteers  at  the  outbreak 
of  war,  this  unit  was  among  those  al¬ 
ready  offering  their  services. 

Whatever  his  future  plans,  John 
postponed  them  and,  on  May  7,  1861, 
joined  his  college  classmates  and 
friends  in  Co.  E,  1st  Iowa  Infantry 
Regiment  in  quarters  at  Camp  Ells¬ 
worth,  near  Keokuk. 

According  to  Pvt.  -E.  F.  Ware,  of 
Burlington,  who  later  became  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Pensions,  the  company 
was  made  up  principally  of  members 
of  the  Burlington  Zouaves.  There 
were  99  men  and  they  averaged  22 
years  of  age.  It  was  later  recognized 
as  the  best  drilled  outfit  to  take  the 
field  at  Wilson  s  Creek. 

Apparently,  it  was  the  soldier  who 
gained  for  Co.  E  a  rightful  place  in 
the  history  of  the  Civil  War.  Except 
for  1st.  Lieut.  John  Abercrombie,  of 
Burlington,  the  company  was  poorly 
staffed.  Appointed  for  political  reas¬ 
ons,  the  Colonel,  the  L:eut.  Colonel 
and  the  Major  were  seldom  seen  by 
the  men.  The  first  two  named  never 
rejoined  at  the  end  of  the  three 
months  and  both  joined  the  Copper¬ 
heads.  The  Major  re-enlisted  but  was 
personally  discharged  by  Pres.  Lin¬ 
coln.  The  Captain  was  worthless  and 
was  discharged  for  being  absent  with¬ 
out  leave.  Thus,  the  company  depend¬ 
ed  upon  the  leadership  abilities  of 
Lieut.  Abercrombie  and  Sgt.  Joseph 
Utter  throughout  the  Wilson’s  Creek 
engagement. 

The  boys  were  restless  while  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Keokuk.  Their  enlistment 
period  called  for  three  months  and 
they  visioned  the  war’s  end  before 
they  left  Iowa.  Naturally,  they  were 
elated  when  they  were  finally  ordered 
to  embark  on  a  steamer  bound  for 
Hannibal.  In  the  meantime.  Gov. 
Jackson,  of  Missouri,  had  declared 
Lincoln’s  proclamation  and  request 
for  troops  “illegal,  unconstitutional, 
revolutionary,  inhuman  and  diaboli¬ 
cal,”  although  the  state  convention 


had  voted  against  secession.  He  called 
for  men  to  join  the  state  troopers,  un¬ 
der  Gen.  Price,  and  the  first  step  in 
his  plan  was  to  take  the  Federal  ar¬ 
senal  at  St.  Louis.  Meanwhile,  Con¬ 
gressman  Frank  P.  Blair  and  Franz 
Sigel,  Director  of  Public  Schools  in 
St.  Louis,  had  ogranized  the  Home 
Guards.  Blair  was  instrumental  in 
having  Capt.  Nathaniel  Lyon,  a  West 
Point  graduate,  put  in  charge  of  the 
arsenal,  turning  over  the  Home 
Guards  to  his  command.  Gov.  Yates, 
cf  Illinois,  sent  Cant.  Stokes  to  St. 
Louis  for  ammunition  and  guns  and, 
learning  of  the  impending  seizure,  re¬ 
moved  all  munitions  from  the  arsenal 
i]i  the  black  of  night,  transferring  it  to 
Springfield,  Illinois. 

Cart.  Lyon  held  the  arsenal  and 
proceeded  up  the  Missouri  river, 
where  he  routed  Jackson  from  the 
capitol.  The  governor  fled  to  south¬ 
west  Missouri,  where  he  joined  Price. 
Meanwhile,  Sigel  led  his  army  to 
southwest  Missouri  in  pursuit  of 
Pr.ce.  Sigel,  one  of  the  noble  band  of 
48ers  who  had  fought  for  liberalism 
in  Germany,  fled  to  Switzerland, 
thence  to  England  and  America,  was 
roundly  beaten  by  Price's  men  and 
he  retreated  to  Springfield,  Mo.,  to 
await  reinforcements.  Of  Sigel,  Gen. 
Halleck  once  wired  Gen.  Grant,  “Sig¬ 
el  is  in  full  retreat  at  Strasburg.  He 
will  do  nothing  but  run;  never  did 
anything  else.”  However,  he  later  de¬ 
feated  superior  forces  in  Virginia  and 
still  later  gained  fame  at  the  Battle  of 
Pea  Ridge,  Arkansas.  Lyon’s  next 
move  was  to  proceed  to  Springfield 
and  reinforce  Sigel’s  little  army.  The 
date  depended  on  the  arrival  of  more 
troops.’ 

Co.  E  Off  lo  Bailie  .  .  . 

From  Hannibal,  the  company  pro¬ 
ceeded  by  rail  to  Macon,  where  the 
men  did  guard  duty  for  some  time. 
There  they  received  their  first  con¬ 
signment  from  home — jellies,  jams, 
fruitcakes  and  money. 

Leaving  Macon,  they  travelled  to 
Renick  by  rail,  but  were  forced  to  a- 
bandon  the  train  because  southern 
sympathizers  burned  the  bridges.  On 
June  19,  they  started  the  long  march 
to  Boonville,  through  Bunker  Hill, 
now  non-existent,  Fayette  and  on  to 
the  Missouri  river.  On  June  20,  they 
marched  up  the  river  to  a  point  op¬ 
posite  Boonville,  where  they  were 
ferried  acrexss  to  meet,  for  the  first 
time,  Col.  Lyon  and  Frank  P.  “Dejes¬ 
us”  Blair.  Both  men  soon  became  gen- 
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erals  and  the  latter  was  the  idol  of  the 
1st  Iowa.  The  58  miles  were  accomp¬ 
lished  in  2M>  days,  a  remarkable  feat 
for  men  fresh  from  their  Iowa  homes; 
nevertheless,  the  men  were  in  a  ter¬ 
rible  condition  and  Col.  Bates  drew  a 
sharp  rebuke  from  Lyon  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  his  men. 

At  Boonville,  the  boys  had  their 
first  experience  with  the  famed  Miss¬ 
ouri  mule  that  seemed  to  know  when 
midnight  had  arrived  as  it  picked  that 
time  to  ‘‘serenade.'  They  also  drew 
their  first  pay — S9.15 — for  service  as 
state  volunteers,  spending  it  for  cloth- 
:ng,  which  their  government  seemed 
unable  to  furnish.  It  was  there  they 
held  their  first  altercation  with  regu- 
lai  army  officers,  some  of  whom  wore 
monocles  and  led  terriers  on  leashes. 
A  riot  between  the  regulars  and  raw 
recruits  was  prevented  when  Capt. 
Mathies  marched  his  men  between 
the  opposing  factions  and  shouted 
“Ous  mid  your  guns*’  and  that  became 
the  word  of  command  thereafter.  It 
was  on  June  29  that  the  men  settled  a 
score  with  their  captain.  Invited  to 
perform  before  the  citizens  of  Boon- 
vBle,  Company  E  was  proud  of  its  ex¬ 
hibition.  But.  the  captain  got  drunk 
and,  on  the  way  back  to  camp,  creat¬ 
ed  a  scene  that  embarrassed  the  men. 
Marching  along  a  road,  the  men  dis¬ 
turbed  a  hog  sleeping  in  the  weeds. 
When  the  hog  ran  in  the  opposite  dir¬ 
ection,  the  captain  dew  his  sword  and 
followed  in  hot  pursuit.  The  men  com¬ 
plained  to  their  incompetent  officers 
without  results.  However,  the  word 
apparently  reached  Lyon,  as  the  War' 
Department  records  show,  “Geo. 
Streaper,  absent  in  army  in  Keokuk 
since  July  1,  1861.”  Lieut.  Abercrom¬ 
bie  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

From  Boonville  io  Sprinofield  .  .  . 

On  July  3,  Gen.  Lyon  started  his  ar¬ 
my  on  the  long  march  to  Springfield, 
passing  through  Pilot  Grove  and  Plea¬ 
sant  Green  to  the  LaMain  river,  cross¬ 
ing  over  and  making  camp  near 
where  the  town  of  Sedalia  was  later 
located.  On  July  5.  they  marched  to 
a  point  near  Clinton,  where  they  were 
to  meet  Major  Sturgis,  who  had  been 
defeated  in  Arkansas.  All  the  while, 
the  raw  recruits  delighted  in  “push- 
ing”  the  regulars  and,  consequently, 
Gen.  Lyon  named  them  the  “Iowa 
Greyhounds.”  A  few  days  later,  Lvon 
had  word  of  Sigel’s  defeai  at  Carth¬ 
age  and  sent  the  1st  Iowa  to  join  the 
1st  Missouri  because  of  its  reputation 
for  speed. 


On  July  9,  Lyon  heard  of  Gov. 
Jackson  s  position  south  of  Lamar  and 
immediately  proceeded  to  that  point, 
crossing  the  Osage  at  Osceola  and  con¬ 
tinuing  to  the  east  side  of  Sac  river. 
The  Rebel  forces  were  turned  back 
and,  on  July  12,  the  men  passed 
through  Stocktcn  to  the  cheers  of  the 
ladies  along  the  streets.  They  had 
saved  Sigel’s  army  but  only  32  men 
of  Co.  E  survived  the  march,  the  rest 
being  forced  to  “fall  out’’  and  await 
the  wagons..  They  proceeded  on 
through  Melville  (now  Dadeville)  and 
camped  on  the  middle  fork  of  the  riv¬ 
er.  Marching  only  18  miles  the  next 
day,  they  made  camp,  where  they  had 
a  chance  to  remove  their  shoes  for 
the  first  time  in  three  days. 

At  the  end  of  the  12th  day  of 
marching,  they  camped  15  miles 
northwest  of  Springfield  at  a  place 
called  Little  York.  Here  they  lived  on 
mush  and  sassafras  tea  until  they 
termed  it  “Camp  Mush.” 

It  was  nearing  the  end  of  their  en¬ 
listment  period  and  the  men  were  be¬ 
coming  disgruntled  because  they  had¬ 
n’t  had  a  fight.  Too,  they  had  devel¬ 
oped  much  feeling  against  Lyon,  who 
was  nervous  and  irritable,  seldom 
smiled  and  seemed  to  have  little  faith 
in  the  recruits.  The  next  day,  they  had 
their ^first  glimpse  of  Capt.  Schofield, 
L"\  on  s  Adjutant,  who  later  became  a 
famous  general. 

On  July  20,  the  day  their  enlist¬ 
ment  was  to  expire,  the  regiment 
marched  into  Springfield,  fully  ex¬ 
pecting  to  be  discharged.  It  was  "there 
they  received  their  first  mail.  Lvon 
was  still  awaiting  the  arrival  of  "ad¬ 
ditional  men  and  equipment.  Little 
did  he  know  that,  at  the  same  time, 
another  famous  general,  William  Tec- 
umseh  Sherman,  was  trying  to  secure 
additional  troops  from  the  dignified 
and  despicable  Gen.  Fremont,  who 
had  been  defeated  for  the  presidency 
in  1856,  a  fortunate  political  event  in 
the  history  of  the  country. 

Instead  of  being  released,  the  men 
were  surprised  to  learn  they  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  contingent,  under  the  able 
Gen.  Sweeney,  that  was  to  proceed 
south  out  of  Springfield.  Two  days 
later,  the  general  sent  a  six  pound 
artillery  shell  into  the  courthouse  at 
Forsyth,  dispersing  a  convention  of 
secessionists.  The  whole  affair  was 
over  in  thirty  minutes  with  the  loss 
ol  one  man. 

The  army  returned  to  Springfield 
on  July  23,  with  100  prisoners.  They 
received  another  consignment  of  mail 
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and  also  received  the  news  of  the  Un¬ 
ion’s  defeat  at  Bull  Run,  the  battle 
that'  was  to  be  such  a  “lark’*  that  con¬ 
gressmen  and  their  wives  rode  along 
in  buggies  to  see  the  “celebration.” 
This  news  caused  much  discourage¬ 
ment  and  the  men  demanded  “a  fight 
or  a  discharge”  when  they  learned 
that  additional  equipment  had  not  ar¬ 
rived. 

On  July  28,  the  army  moved  out  of 
Springfield  to  a  point  near  Lake 
Spring,  where  they  met  Congressman 
and  Mrs.  Phelps,  who  treated  them 
kindly.  Three  days  later,  they  started 
back  to  Springfield  but  were  turned 
south  on  the  old  “Wire  Road,”  so 
named  because  the  Fayetteville- 
Springfield  telegraph  lines  followed 
it  Making  camp  early  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  they  were  quietly  awakened 
next  morning  and  informed  they  were 
in  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  Next 
day,  they  engaged  the  Rebels  at  Dug 
Springs,  where  the  men  were  impress¬ 
ed  with  the  leadership  ability  of  their 
officers. 

Returning  to  Springfield,  the  army 
again  camped  near  the  Phelps  home 
and,  on  Aug.  7,  changed  camp  seven 
times  cue  to  the  nearness  of  the  en¬ 
emy.  On  Aug.  9,  they  moved  nearer 
Springfield,  where  Gen.  Lyon  made 
the  fateful  decision  to  fight  rather 
than  leave  this  strategic  point  to  the 
enemy.  That  night  he  made  a  spirit¬ 
less  announcement  to  the  men.  At  the 
same  time,  Gen.  Sweeney  told  his 
cavalrymen,  “Stay  together,  boys,  and 
we’ll  saber  the  hell  out  of  them.”  The 
boys  thought  Sweeney’s  announce¬ 
ment  more  appropriate  to  the  occa¬ 
sion. 

About  sundown,  they  marched  into 
Springfield  and  then  southwest,  the 
men  in  fine  spirits  and  joking  about 
their  chances  to  survive.  Pvt.  Iieustis 
said  he  wanted  his  coffin  made  of  syc¬ 
amore  boards  with  his  last  wrords  put 
on  with  brass  tacks,  which  were,  “I 
am  a-going  to  be  a  great  he-angel.” 
They  camped  on  a  rock  ledge  about 
11  p.m.  Awakened  early  next  morn¬ 
ing,  they  were  ordered  to  quietly  fall 
in  line  of  march.  Meanwhile.  Sigel 
marched  his  men  directly  south  out 
of  Springfield  to  a  point  beyond  the 
Christian  county  line.  Thus,  the  seg¬ 
ments  had  quietly  taken  positions  on 
opposite  flanks  of  the  enemy  camp. 

The  Confederate  leaders  had  been 
feuding  all  the  way  from  southwest 
Missouri.  McCulloch  was  opposed  to 
at.-  advance  on  Springfield  because  he 
had  invaded  Missouri  against  the  pol¬ 
io  of  the  South.  Price  was  anxious  to 


make  the  march  and  agreed  to  turn 
overall  command  to  the  sulking  Mc¬ 
Culloch.  They  had  planned  to  march 
on  Springfield  the  day  before,  but 
were  delayed  because  of  a  violent 
storm. 


The  Bailie  Of  Wilson's  Creek  .  .  . 


As  the  sun  swept  the  darkness  from 
the  slopes  of’ the  Ozarks  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  Aug.  10,  the  first  rays  fell  on  an 
army  of  sleeping  men  scattered  along 
Wilson’s  creek.  Lyon’s  plan  was  to  at¬ 
tack  at  6  o’clock.  When  McCulloch 
was  brought  the  news  that  his  camp 
was  surrounded,  he  refused  to  believe 
it.  But,  w’hen  the  second  messenger 
bi  ought  similar  news,  Gen.  Price 
went  into  action,  but  not  long  before 
the  opening  bombardment. 

By  9  a.m.,  Sigel’s  little  army  had 
been  captured  and  the  general,  evad¬ 
ing  his  pursuers,  made  his  way  back 
to  Springfield  with  a  lone  soldier.  It 
was  thought  he  mistook  a  regiment  of 
Louisiana  men  for  Iowa  soldiers  and 
marched  his  men  into  a  trap.  Gen. 
Lyon  stayed  in  the  forefront  of  his 
men  in  the  worst  contested  spot — 
Bloody  Ridge.  His  favorite  horse  was 
killed  and  he  was  wounded.  Another 
horse  was  provided  and  he  was  helped 
on  it.  As  he  started  to  lead  his  men  in 
a  bayonet  charge,  he  fell  mortally 
wounded.  Major  Sturgis  took  com¬ 
mand  but  the  ammunition  was  low 
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The  official  roster  of  Co.  E  included  the  names  of  the  following  from  the  im¬ 
mediate  area; 


John  A.  Abercrombie 
Robert  R.  Armstrong 
John  N.  Beatty 
George  Bradley 
Jacob  S.  Bradley 
Wm.  F.  Brandebury 
Geo.  W.  Briston 
Joseph  Buckner 
Loren  F.  Bush 
Chas.  A.  Cameron 
Wm.  J.  Campbell 
Thomas  S.  Canfield 
John  Carter 
Samuel  M.  Chapman 
Hugh  L.  Creighton 
Charles  Dansages 
Frederick  I.  Deadrick 
John  W.  Delaplane 
John  S.  Dreulard 
James  Dreulard 
John  English 
John  Epsy 
Augustus  Fairbanks 
Henry  A.  Field 
William  J.  Fuller 
William  Gregory 


Jacob  Grimes 
James  Ii.  Guthrie 
Abram  A.  Harbach 
Thomas  H.  Hart 
Robert  W.  Heisey 
William  P.  Heustis 
Henry  A.  Hills 
Samuel  B.  Heiser 
Myron  M.  Jaggar 
Augustus  Johnson 
Frank  Johnson 
Frank  B.  Johnson 
Spencer  Johnson 
William  F.  Jordan 
Henry  E.  Kilmartin 
Charles  H.  Kimball 
Charles  P.  King 
George  Lawrence 
Ira  Linton 
Joseph  D.  McClure 
Richard  McLane 
John  P.  Matthews 
Daniel  Matson 
Alfred  L.  Merrill 
Reuben  Miles 
Phillip  Messelhaus 


John  E.  Newland 
John  W.  Pierson 
Robert  M.  Pollock 
John  Reed 
Richard  H.  Rhamey 
Charles  Riggs 
Aurelius  Roberts 
Henry  N.  Robinson 
Newton  P.  Rogers 
Martin  T.  Ryan 
Ernest  Schaam 
Joseph  Schaar 
John  G.  Seeger 
Joseph  O.  Shannon 
James  A.  Sheed 
Reuben  Shiffert 
James  Smith 
Mark  Strasler 
Geo.  F.  Streaper 
Charles  Stypes 
William  J.  Tizzard 
Albert  Uric 
Joseph  Utter 
Robert  T.  Vanniee 
Eugene  F.  Ware 
Clarence  J.  Williams 
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and  the  men  exhausted.  After  a  last 
attempt,  he  retreated  to  Springfield. 

A  Lost  Battle  Thai  Saved  a  State  .  .  . 

The  Rebels  did  not  take  advantage 
of  the  prize  they  had  won.  McCulloch 
marched  back  to  Arkansas  and  Price 
moved  north  to  Lexington.  The  Bat¬ 
tle  of  Wilson’s  Creek,  while  a  costly 
one,  was  credited  with  saving  the 
state  for  the  Union. 

On  the  march  to  Rolla,  Sigel  assum¬ 
ed  command  but  the  men  insisted  that 
Sturgis  should  take  charge  and  he  re¬ 
turned  them  to  St.  Louis,  where  the 
1st  Iowa  embarked  for  Devenport  and 
home. 

Many  of  these  men,  including  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Campbell,  returned  to  service. 
His  record  follows: 

Capi.  William  J.  Campbell,  Co.  K, 
l4lh  Iowa  Infantry  .  .  . 

“There’s  but  a  twinkling  of  a  star 
Between  a  man  of  peace  and  war.” 


Before  the  summer  of  1861  had 
passed,  the  nation  knew  it  must  settle 
down  to  a  long  conflict  in  spite  of  the 
predictions  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  the  trouble  would  end  within 
ninety  days.  The  boys  who  fought  at 
Wilson’s  Creek  knew  the  Dower  of  the 
Confederacy  would  not  be  broken  by 
the  wishful  thinking  of  a  politician. 
Ifoe  South  knew  what  it  wanted  from 
the  beginning  but  the  North  couldn’t 
quite  make  up  its  mind.  The  South 
started  off  with  suoerior  military 
leadership  while  the  North  had  to  de¬ 
velop  generals.  Some  of  the  men  who 
had  participated  in  the  Missouri  cam¬ 
paign  had  long  since  lost  courage  and 
become  active  in  movements  lending 
aid  to  the  South. 

Less  than  thirty  days  after  his  re¬ 
lease  from  the  service,  William  J. 
Campbell  was  elected  Captain  of  Co. 
K,  14th  Iowa,  on  Sept.  16  1861,  and 
the  company  was  mustered  into  ser¬ 
vice  at  Camp  McClellan,  near  Daven¬ 
port,  where  seven  of  the  ten  com- 
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panies  were  quartered,  the  other 
three  being  quartered  at  Iowa  City 
and  later  called  into  service  in  Dako- 
tah  Territory. 

Companies  D  to  K  left  Davenport 
on  Nov.  28,  1861,  under  the  command 
of  Col.  William  T.  Shaw,  of  Anamosa, 
and  ordered  to  Benton  Barracks,  Mo. 
On  Feb.  5,  they  marched  into  St. 
Louis  and,  by  steamer,  proceeded  to 
Cairo,  Illinois.  The  beloved  Mary 
Bickerdvke,  of  Galesburg,  Illinois, 
had  already  arrived  to  administer  to 
the  sick  and  downhearted  soldiers, 
following  the  army  until  Sherman, 
her  “favorite  General,”  made  his  his¬ 
toric  March  to  the  Sea. 

Grant,  in  command  at  Cape  Girar¬ 
deau,  had  been  ordered  to  drive  the 
Rebels  out  of  southeast  Missouri.  Do¬ 
ing  that,  he  asked  permission  to  drive 
Pope  out  of  Coumbus,  Ky.,  across  the 
river  from  Belmont,  Mo.  This  was 
successful,  though  soon  lost  because 
of  added  reinforcements  from  the 
South;  however,  Grant  gained  a  re¬ 
putation  for  fighting  in  adverse  wea¬ 
ther. 

Meanwhile,  the  War  Department 
changed  invasion  plans,  deciding  to 
abandon  the  Mississippi  and  hit  the 
Confederate  “scorpion”  at  Corinth, 
Miss.,  where  two  great  railroads  in¬ 
tersected.  Grant  was  ordered  to  drive 
toward  Mayfield,  Ky.,  in  order  to 
draw  the  enemy  away  from  the  main 
objective — the  capture  of  Forts  Henry 
and  Donelson,  on  the  Tennessee  riv¬ 
er.  Mission  accomplished,  Grant  re¬ 
turned  to  Cairo  and  immediately 
started  his  forces  toward  the  Tenness- 
see.  Early  in  February,  the  14th  Iowa 
left  for  Fort  Henry  but  found  it  easily 
taken  by  naval  forces. 

On  Feb.  12,  the  army  marched  the 
12  miles  to  Fort  Donelson  and  forced 
its  surrender,  Grant  earning  the  title, 
“Unconditional  Surrender  Grant.” 
The  victory  greatly  increased  his 
prestige  but  he  was  relieved  of  com¬ 
mand  because  of  an  anonymous  letter 
received  in  Washington  to  the  effect 
that  Grant  had  “fallen  into  his  old 
habits.”  Gen.  C.  F.  Smith  was  put  in 
charge  but  a  few  days  later  the  char¬ 
ges  against  Grant  were  proven  false 
and  Smith,  feeling  an  injustice  had 
been  done,  gladly  relinquished  com¬ 
mand.  Soon  thereafter,  Smith  died 
from  an  infection. 

At  about  the  same  time,  another 
famous  leader  had  rejoined  the  army. 
Gen.  Sherman  had  previously  been 
relieved  of  his  command  on  suspicion 
of  insanity  and  sent  to  Sedalia,  to  in¬ 


spect  camps.  He  was  given  command 
of  the  5th  Division. 

For  Five  Square  Feet  of  Soil 
a  Battle  was  Waged  .  .  . 

In  a  queer  old  town  of  Corinth, 
Miss.,  twenty-two  miles  from  the  Ten- 
nesee  river,  was  a  little  plot  of 
ground.  It  looked  like  any  other  plot 
ot  ground,  yet  it  'was  for  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  this  soil  that  20,000  men  were 
killed  or  wounded  in  one  of  the  most 
desperate  battles  in  history.  It  was 
prized  because  it  was  enclosed  by  iron 
rails,  forming  the  intersection  of  the 
two  great  railroads  that  provided 
swift  transportation  to  the  South. 
Both  Grant  and  Johnston  knew  this. 
Grant  saw  his  way  up  the  river  to 
this  point  and  used  every  means  to 
land  army  close  to  that^  tiny  piece 
of  ground. 

Gen.  Sherman’s  5th  Division  was 
sent  south  to  break  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  Rv.  The  2nd  Division,  un¬ 
der  Brig.  Gen.  W.  H.  L.  Wallace, 
which  included  the  1st  Brigade,  under 
Col.  James  M.  Tuttle,  was  put  ashore 
at  Pittsburgh  Landing.  The  14th  Iowa 
was  a  part  of  the  1st  Brigade. 

i 

‘  And  there  was  tumult  in  the  air, 

The  fife’s  shrill  note,  the  drum’s 
loud  beat, 

And,  through  the  wide  land, 
everywhere, 

The  answering  tread  of  hurrying 
feet.” 

The  Baltic  of  Shiloh  .  .  . 

A  soldier  once  wrote  that  “books 
about  war  were  written  to  be  read  by 
Almighty  God  because  no  one  but 
God  ever  saw  it  that  way.  A  book 
about  war,  to  be  read  by  men,  ought 
to  tell  what  each  saw  in  his  own  little 
corner.  Then  it  would  be  the  way  it 
was — not  to  God  but  to  man.  People 
when  they  read,  and  people  when 
they  write,  want  to  be  looking  out  of 
that  big  EYE  in  the  skv — plaving 
God.” 

The  Battle  of  Shiloh  Church  was 
the  most  controversial  of  the  war  and 
ranked  next  to  Gett3rsburg  and  Chick- 
amauga  as  the  bloodiest. 

Early  on  Sunday,  Apr.  6,  the  2nd 
Division  occupied  the  center  of  the 
line  of  battle  of  the  Army  of  the  Tenn¬ 
essee  and  the  1st  Brigade,  including 
the  14th  Iowa,  was  on  the  extreme 
left  of  the  division.  They  were  sta¬ 
tioned  at  a  spot  called  “Hornets  Nest” 
by  the  Rebels  and  the  unit  was  ever 
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known  as  the  Hornets  Nest.  Brigade. 
Tl:e  Rebels  concentrated  on  this  spot 
in  an  effort  to  break  through  to  the 
river.  The  1st  Brigade  fought  valiant¬ 
ly  throughout  the  day  but.  late  in  the 
afternoon,  the  Rebels  flanked  Wal¬ 
lace  and,  while  the  General  was  able 
to  save  manv  of  la  is  men,  Prentiss  and 
what  remained  of  his  division,  togeth¬ 
er  with  four  of  Wallace's  regiments, 
including  the  14th  Iowa,  were  cap¬ 
tured.  Wallace,  wounded  in  the  head, 
was  being  carried  to  safety  when  the 
Rebels  pressed  them  and  he  was  plac¬ 
ed  in  a  shelter,  where  he  was  found 
the  next  day  when  the  battle  was  re¬ 
sumed,  still  alive  but  very  weak  from 
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loss  of  blood.  He  never  learned  that, 
while  the  battle  was  in  progress  on 
Sunday,  Mrs.  W allace  was  aboard  one 
of  the  gunboats  nearby,  having  arriv¬ 
ed  from  Illinois  to  visit  her  famous 
husband.  He  died  four  days  later.  On 
the  site  where  he  fell,  Illinois  dedi¬ 
cated  a  monument  to  this  great  na¬ 
tive  son.  The  state  also  placed  a  mark- 
ei  in  honor  of  the  Hornets  Nest  Brig¬ 
ade. 

This  battle  proved  the  mettle  of  the 
American  volunteer.  Though  many 
broke  and  ran  when  the  going  be¬ 
came  rough,  the  thousands  who 
fought  to  an  ultimate  victory  proved 
how  gallantly  and  stubbornly  the  un¬ 
tried  soldier  will  fight. 

The  battle  cost  the  Confederacy  its 
most  illustrious  leader,  Gen.  A.  S. 


Johnston.  It  also  broke  the  Confeder¬ 
ate  line. 

Sgt.  Polly,  a  Scout  with  Gen.  For¬ 
rest’s  army,  iater  reported  he  saw  the 
captured  men;  that  they  looked  glum 
but  had  no  cause  for  shame.  “They 
were  the  fightingest  men  in  the  whole 
blue-bellied  army,  bar  none,  and  if 
they  hadn't  held  that  sunken  road  in 
the  Hornets  Nest,  "it  would  have  been 
all  up  with  Grant  before  sundown.” 

Major  Hammil,  of  the  2nd  Iowa, 
had  this  to  say  of  the  14th  Iowa:  “The 
regiment  cannot  receive  too  much 
ci edit  for  I  never  saw  such  splendid 
fighting  before  or  since.” 

Thus,  in  the  second  engagement  of 
the  expedition,  many  of  the  men  of 
the  14th  Iowa,  including  Gen.  Pren¬ 
tiss,  Col.  Shaw  and  Capt.  Campbell, 
v/ere  captured  and  held  in  prisons  at 
Jacksonville,  Miss.,  Macon,  Ga.  and 
Libby  prison  at  Richmond,  Va.  While 
at  Macon,  Campbell  saw  Andrews 
and  his  seven  men  riding  on  their 
caskets  on  their  way  to  execution  for 
taking  part  in  Andrews  Raid. 

The  Captain  takes  a  Bride  .  .  . 

Released  from  prison  on  Oct.  16, 
1S62,  the  men  were  sent  to  Annapolis 
where  they  asked  Gen.  Halleck  for 
permission  to  visit  Washington.  The 
general  replied,  “You  can  come.  Such 
troops  can  go  anywhere;  your  indom¬ 
itable  courage  at  Shiloh  saved  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee  from  total  an¬ 
nihilation.”  From  there,  they  proceed¬ 
ed  to  Benton  Barracks  where,  on  Nov. 
19,  they  were  exchanged  and  rejoined 
their  outfit,  which  included  those  men 
who  escaped  at  the  Battle  of  Shiloh. 

On  Nov.  20,  1862,  Capt.  Campbell 
and  Mary  Jane  Johnson  were  married 
at  the  Barrett  House,  in  Burlington, 
Ioy/a.  Upon  his  return  to  duty,  she 
went  to  make  her  home  with  his  par¬ 
ents. 

Combat  Resumed  .  .  . 

On  Apr.  10,  the  14th  Iowa,  under 
Col.  Shaw,  proceeded  to  Cairo,  where 
they  did  garrison  duty  until  June, 
when  they  moved  over  to  Columbus, 
Ky.  for  seven  months  of  guard  duty. 
It  was  while  stationed  there  that  An¬ 
na  Estella  was  born  to  “The  Captain” 
and  Mary  Jane  on  Dec.  22,  1863. 

On  Jan.  24,  Col.  Shaw  moved  his 
command  to  Vicksburg  and,  on  Feb. 
4,  the  14th  Iowa  was  included  in 
the  16th  Army  Corps  on  that  remark¬ 
able  expedition  into  the  heart  of  the 
state.  After  marching  over  300  miles, 
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they  returned  to  Vicksburg,  rested 
briefly,  and  then  set  out  toward  Fort 
DeRussey.  Capturing  the  fort,  they 
pioceeded  to  Alexandria,  where  Col. 
J.  H.  Newbold,  one  of  the  Captain’s 
favorite  leaders,  was  killed.  Co.  K, 
under  Capt.  Campbell’s  command, 
were  deployed  as  skirmishers  during 
this  battle.  Because  of  apparent  un¬ 
fitness  of  command  on  the  part  of 
Gen.  Banks,  this  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  worst  executed  campaigns  of  the 
war.  Forced  to  retreat.  Grant  ordered 
the  army  back  to  Vicksburg.  Col. 
Shaw  made  a  scathing  report  on  the 
drunken  condition  of  some  of  the  gen¬ 
erals,  a  report  that  subsequently  caus¬ 
ed  his  release,  though  his  conduct  in 
the  campaign  should  have  earned  him 
a  promotion. 

From  Pleasant  Rill  to  Piloi  Knob  .  .  . 

The  regiment  moved  to  Point  Chi¬ 
cot,  where  it  broke  a  river  blockade, 
thence  south  to  join  Gen.  A.  J.  Smith. 
Capt.  Campbell  was  in  command  in 
the  battles  of  Tupelo  and  Town 
Creek,  Miss.  His  official  report  reads, 
in  part,  as  follows: 

“The  officers  and  men  of  this  regi¬ 
ment,  who  were  in  each  engage¬ 
ment,  have  my  warmest  thanks  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  conduct¬ 
ed  themselves  during  the  battles 
and  on  the  march  during  the  whole 
expedition.  It  is  hard  to  compliment 
without  injustice  to  some  where  ev¬ 
eryone  is  trying  to  do  his  duty 

They  later  engaged  the  enemy  at 
Oxford  and  then  returned  to  Memphis 
and  Gen.  Smith’s  command.  Mean¬ 
while,  Sherman  was  making  great 
military  history  that  eventually  saw 
the  Union  forces  Marching  Through 
Georgia.  It  was,  therefore,  disappoint¬ 
ing  to  Smith  and  his  command  to 
learn  they  were  to  report  to  Jefferson 
Barracks  to  reinforce  Ewing's  com¬ 
mand  in  Missouri. 

Walkin'  Through  Missouri  .  .  . 

On  Sept.  24,  1864,  the  army  left 
Jefferson  Barracks,  a  part  of  the  com¬ 
mand  ordered  to  protect  the  Iron  Mt. 
Ry.,  while  the  balance  was  sent  to  re¬ 
inforce  Ewing  in  his  efforts  to  subdue 
Price.  Four  companies,  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Capt.  Campbell,  were  order¬ 
ed  to  take  command  of  Shepherd 
Mountain,  overlooking  Fort  David¬ 
son,  near  Pilot  Knob.  Gen.  Ewing's 
forces,  badly  outnumbered,  were  forc¬ 
ed  to  retreat  at  Rolla.  after  blowing 
up  the  magazines  and  spiking  the 


guns.  Campbell’s  command  covered 
the  retreat  all  the  way  to  Rolla,  beat¬ 
ing  back  the  forces  of  Marmaduke  in 
a  manner  that  caused  Sgt.  J.  F.  Steak- 
lv,  of  Co.  K,  3rd  Missouri  Cavalry,  to 
write  in  his  history  of  Pilot  Knob: 
“How  encouraging  it  was  to  see  that 
veteran  captain,  with  his  sword  in  his 
right  hand  and  his  hat  in  his  left, 
forming  his  men  steadily  under  the 
muzzles  of  the  right  wing  of  Battery 
H  and  to  hear  him  call  Right  Dress, 
Front!  Forward,  March!  Double  Quick 
March!  Then  forward  they  went  like 
Spartans  of  old,  and  when  about  150 
or  200  yards  in  front  of  the  battery, 
they  halted,  dressed,  and  we  could 
distinctly  hear  Capt.  Campbell  call 
out:  Load!  In  Nine  Times,  Load!  Load! 
Readjd  Aim!  P’ire!  So  simultaneous 
was  their  fire  lhat  it  sounded  like  the 
report  of  one  gun,  though  as  loud  as 
a  cannon.  After  about  200  shots  had 
been  fired  by  Battery  II,  and  probab¬ 
ly  20  volleys  by  that  brave  little  band 
of  the  14th  Iowa,  everything  quieted 
down  in  the  valley  in  front  of  us  as 
if  the  enemy  had  seated  themselves 
to  take  their  after  dinner  smoke;  and 
the  guns  limbered  up  and  we  went 
into  column  and  jogged  on  into  Leas- 
burg  without  further  trouble.”  The 
army  reached  Rolla  on  Oct.  2  and  con¬ 
tinued  on  to  St.  Louis,  where  it  was 
reinforced  by  men  of  Rosecran’s  com¬ 
mand  and  Price  was  repelled,  being 
forced  to  western  Missouri,  where  he 
was  eventually  defeated  in  Price’s 
Said,  near  Westport,  to  end  the  Miss¬ 
ouri  campaign.  Meanwhile,  the  14th 
Iowa  was  ordered  back  to  St.  Louis, 
where  it  embarked  for  Davenport  and 
released  on  Nov.  16,  1864.  Because  of 
certain  feuding  among  the  officers 
and  men,  an  insufficient  number  re- 
enlisted  to  keep  the  identity  of  the 
regiment,  thus,  it  became  the  only 
Iowa  unit  to  pass  out  of  existence  be¬ 
fore  the  close  of  the  war. 

At  the  reunion  held  at  Pilot  Knob 
on  the  40th  Anniversary  of  this  battle, 
Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  Ewing,  jr.,  son  of 
the  famous  general,  spoke  of  Capt. 
Campbell  as  follows: 

“Among  those  most  warmly  greeted 
by  all  veterans  present  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  was  Capt.  William  J.  Camp¬ 
bell.  the  commander  of  the  14th 
Iowa  Volunteers,  who  had  stood 
like  a  granite  wall  with  his  hand¬ 
ful  of  infantry  between  the  pursu¬ 
ing  legions  of  Gen.  Price  and  the 
small  escaping  command  of  Gen. 
Ewing  on  the  long  and  arduous  re¬ 
treat  to  Leasburg  on  Sept.  28  and 
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29,  1864,  hurling  back  the  Confed¬ 
erate  cavalry  divisions  like  chaff, 
whenever  they  came  in  contact 
with  this  little  band  of  invincibles. 
Grizzled  old  men  flocked  about 
Capt.  Campbell,  wrung  his  hands 
and  wept  while  they  recalled  the 
terrible  ordeal  of  forty  years  ago 
and  recounted  how  he  had  made  it 
possible  that  they  should  live  and 
stand  before  him  on  this  day.” 

Time  may  never  heal  the  wounds 
caused  by  the  rebellion.  Few  found  it 
as  easy  to  forgive  as  did  Gen.  John¬ 


ston.  Mortally  wounded,  he  insisted 
that  his  doctor  set  up  an  aid  station 
for  the  Federal  wounded,  saying. 
“These  men  were  our  enemies  a  mo¬ 
ment  ago.  They  are  our  prisoners 
now.  Take  care  of  them.”  Perhaps, 
that  is  why  Winston  Churchill  once 
called  it  “the  last  great  war  between 
gentlemen.”  I  cannot  recall  “the  Cap¬ 
tain”  ever  expressing  hatred  toward 
the  men  of  the  South;  in  fact,  any 
diatribes  were  directed  toward  the 
northerners  who  hampered  the  war 
effort. 


Below  is  a  compleie  rosier  of  Co.  K: 

William  J.  Campbell,  Captain 

William  J.  Kirkwood,  1st  Lieut. 

Chas.  P.  King,  2nd  Lieut. 

Milton 


William  Agler 
James  Ariel 
Charles  C.  Ashlock' 
James  C.  Babeson 
Benjamin  Baker 
Lorenzo  Baker 
John  C.  Banta 
Alexander  Bell 
Edward  Bentley 
Johnathon  Bishop 
William  H.  Blair 
James  A.  Bowden 
John  L.  Braden 
Arthur  Bridges 
James  A.  Bridges 
Andrew  J.  Chambers 
William  J.  Campbell 
Samuel  M.  Chapman 
Gearge  Daum 
Peter  A.  Dolbie 
Erasmus  Downer 
Elgin  Driskill 
John  H.  Fullen wider 
Samuel  Fullenwider 
Joseph^  B.  Gilbert 
Chauncey  F.  Gilbert 
William  D.  Goben 
William  D.  Gray 
John  W.  Gregory 
James  S.  Grier 
James  H.  Guthie 


Henry  Haight 
David  Hamilton 
Reuben  Hamilton 
Joseph  Hannam 
David  B.  Heiser 
David  E.  Hemphill 

John  L.  Holcroft 
Edward  Hukiel 
Jason  A.  Hurd 
Samuel  G.  Irwin 
Francis  Johnson 
Joseph  M.  Johnson 
William  S.  Kimerer 
Charles  P.  King 
William  W.  Kirkwood 
Benjamin  F.  Larue 
William  Lentz 
Howard  D.  Leonard 
Oscar  Lewis 
Henry  S.  Littler 
Harrison  Long 
John  McChesney 
John  A.  McClure 
Edward  P.  McClure 
James  D.  McClure 
John  McCullough 
William  T.  McMaken 
William  A.  Mathews 
Daniel  Matson 
Tiburtis  Miller 
Frederick  Nowlin 


J.  Seeds,  Fife  Major 
Columbus  Proctor 
Charles  Robison 
Jas.  H.  Robison 
Alfred  Robinson 
Alvis  Robinson 
Lemuel  Robinson 
Michael  J.  Sater 
John  Shafe 
William  Sherwood 
Hopkins  Smith 
Stillman  H.  Smith 
James  H.  Stall 
Josiah  T.  Statler 
Charles  Stillwell 
William  B.  Storks 
John  W.  Sutherland 
Joseph  H.  Sypherd 
David  L.  Tennant 
William  H.  Thompson 
Waldo  P.  Tilton 
William  Trobie 
Mortimer  T.  Tubbs 
John  H.  Tyson 
Isaac  C.  Tyson 
Abraham  Vannice 
Thomas  M.  Wall 
Edward  H.  Ware 
James  D.  Welch 
John  D.  Wertz 
William  J.  White 
Harvey  Yeasman 


►stifle** 


‘Thus  be  it  ever  when  free  men 
shall  stand. 

Between  their  loved  homes  and 
wild  war’s  desolation.” 
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Surely,  the  spirit  that  went  out  of 
that  lonely  grave  atop  Campbell  Hill 
must  have  looked  with  favor  upon 
the  descendants  who  fought  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  Union  and.  in  the  process, 
ridded  the  country  of  human  bondage 
— a  condition  William  Campbell  hat¬ 
ed.  Some  d'av.  the  Presbyterian 
•  church — the  church  that  had  its  birth 
through  blood  shed  by  members  of 
the  Campbell  clan  but  found  itself  di¬ 
vided  by  the  war  between  the  states 
— will  be  united  again. 

As  this  history  is  being  written,  a 
lone  Union  soldier.  Albert  Woolson, 
or  Duluth,  survives.  His  only  com¬ 
rade,  James  A.  Hurd,  died  on  Mar. 
12,  1953,  at  the  age  of  111.  On  hear¬ 
ing  of  his  death,  this  former  drummer 
boy  commented,  “I'm  proud  to  carry 
on  in  the  highest  tradition  of  Abe  Lin¬ 
coln's  forces  till  the  very  end.’’  He  is 
107.  Four  Confederates  survive.  The 
National  Commander  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion  chose  the  Memorial  Day, 
1953,  occasion  to  bring  together  this 
lone  Union  soldier  and  a  Confederate 
veteran  by  way  of  a  three-way  tele¬ 
phone  conversation.  The  Southerner 
agreed  to  talk  to  Pvt.  Woolson  pro¬ 
vided  he  be  allowed  to  greet  him  with 
“How  are  you,  you  damnyankee?”  It 
being  the  first  time  in  his  life  to  talk 
over  a  telephone,  the  man  in  Gray 
forgot  his  request  in  the  excitement  of 
the  conversation,  more  anxious  to 
wish  his  former  enemy  continued 
health. 

A  Family  United  .  .  . 

After  “the  Captain’s"  return,  the 
family  moved  to  a  farm  he  purchased 
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The  Campbell  Farm  Home  in 
Eliot  Township 


near  Lind  Grove,  west  of  Mediapolis. 
where  they  lived  only  a  short  time. 
During  the  same  year.  18C4.  they  pur¬ 
chased  the  Maxwell  farm,  located  in 
Eloit  township  and  along  the  Des 
Mcines-Louisa  county  line.  It  was 
tnere  eleven  of  the  twelve  children 
were  born  to  this  union.  Anna  Estella 
being  born  in  the  William  Stevely 
Campbell  home  near  Kossuth. 

“The  Captain”  cast  his  first  vote 
for  Lincoln  in  1860  and  always  took 
an  active  part  in  politics,  at  different 
times  holding  township  offices.  Once, 
when  urged  to  hold  an  office,  he  in¬ 
formed  Mary  Jane  the  reason  he  re¬ 
fused  was  because  he  feared  that  in 
the  future,  he  would  always  be  refer¬ 
red  to  as  “Squire”  Campbell  and  thus 
be  forgotten  as  Captain  Campbell.  He 
was  proud  of  his  rank.  For  many 
years,  the  nearest  postoffices  were 
located  at  Elrick  and  Northfield,  both 
some  two  miles  away,  tie  was  later  in¬ 
strumental  in  the  establishment  of 
rural  free  service  out  of  Mediapolis 
and  was  a  proud  man  the  day  he  “ded¬ 
icated”  his  rural  mail  box. 

Being  a  warm  friend  of  Gov.  John 
H.  Gear,  later  Senator  Gear,  he  assist¬ 
ed  in  securing  a  bridge  across  the 
Iowa  river  west  of  Oakville  in  1895 
and  securing  the  appropriation  to 
build  the  levee  from  the  mouth  of 
Flint  River  to  the  Iowa  River  in  1896. 
Tie  also  served  as  a  director  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Louisa  County  Agricult¬ 
ural  Fair  Association  at  Wapello  for 
several  years. 

John  and  Mary  Jane  suffered  the 
loss  of  three  of  their  children  while 
living  on  the  farm.  Charles  Chester, 
born  Sept.  10.  1876,  died  on  Mar.  12, 
1877.  Anna  Estella  passed  away  on 
Jan.  22,  1880.  at  the  age  of  17.  Thom¬ 
as  Ewing,  born  on  May  18,  1883,  pass¬ 
ed  away  on  May  19,  1885.  All  were 
buried  in  Northfield  cemetery. 

In  the  spring  of  1907,  the  parents, 
with  their  unmarried  daughter,  Sus¬ 
an.  moved  to  the  home  the  latter  had 
purchased  from  Richard  Russell  in 
Oakville.  The  years  of  happiness  in 
retirement  were  brief,  however,  for 
the  dearly  beloved  and  greatly  re¬ 
spected  wife  and  mother  passed  away 
on  Dec.  5.  1910,  a  victim  of  diabetis. 
She  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  Northfield 
cemetery. 

Death  Comes  to  a  Hero  .  .  . 

The  rigors  of  war  and  the  infirmi¬ 
ties  of  age  took  their  toll  and.  after  a 
series  of  heart  attacks.  Capt.  W.  J. 
Campbell  passed  away  at  the  home  of 
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his  daughter,  Susan,  on  Mar.  10,  1922. 
He  was  83  years  of  age.  His  comrade, 
William  Thompson,  whose  life  was 
saved  at  the  Battle  of  Shiloh  by  “The 
Captain,”  took  the  regimental  flag, 
carried  throughout  the  entire  service 
of  the  14th  Iowa,  to  Oakville,  where 
it  was  draped  over  the  casket  during 
the  services.  The  flag  had  been  made 
in  the  home  of  Rev.  Kephart  at  Kos¬ 
suth  by  the  women  of  the  community. 

“The  Captain”  was  laid  to  rest  in 
the  Northfield  cemetery,  with  full 
military  honors. 


Recollections  .  .  . 


I  was  only  six  when  grandmother 
died;  however,  I  remember  her  kind 
disposition  in  spite  of  her  suffering. 
She  was  kind  and  generous  wth  her 
love  and.  though  she  must  have  had 
many  anxieties  in  the  rearing  of  such 
a  large  family,  she  was  seldom  heard 
to  complain. 

I  was  seventeen  when  grandfather 
died,  therefore,  I  remember  him  as 
though  it  were  yesterday.  As  to  tem¬ 
perament,  it  could  be  said  that  John 
and  Mary  Jane  were  opposites — one 
with  a  quick  temper  and  ready  to 
give  an  argument,  while  the  other 
earned  a  reputation  for  coolness  and 
a  tolerant  attitude  toward  all.  His  “By 
George  Alive!  I  said,  said  I,”  and  oth¬ 
er  rather  spirited  phrases  sometimes 
proved  embarrassing,  as  in  the  case 
when  an  evangelist,  Dr.  Harper,  lived 
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Mary  Jane  Campbell 


at  the  Campbell  home  while  conduct¬ 
ing  “protracted”  meetings  at  the 
Methodist  church — meetings  that  fea¬ 
tured  public  confessions,  by  the  town’s 
more  colorful  citizens  who  went  out 
next  day  and  sinned  some  more.  Dur¬ 
ing  mealtime,  the  conversation  be¬ 
tween  the  man  of  God  and  the  war 
hero  evoked  outbursts  from  “the  Cap¬ 
tain”  and  silent  prayers  from  the  min¬ 
ister. 


Mv  brother,  Frank,  enjoys  telling 
of  an  incident  that  happened'  while  he 
spent  a  summer  with  the  grandpar¬ 
ents  on  the  farm.  “The  Captain”  and 
his  farm  hand.  Bill  Venard,  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  heated  argument,  contin¬ 
uing  as  they  left  the  house.  Soon  af¬ 
ter,  grandfather  returned  to  the 
house,  quietly  removed  the  shotgun 
from  its  rack  and  left.  Frank,  recall- 


Capt.  William  J.  Campbell 
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ing  the  argument,  concluded  there 
would  be  a  shooting  affray  so  he  hid 
under  a  bed.  Momentarily,  he  heard 
a  report  and  fully  expected  that, 
somewhere  in  the  yard,  lay  a  man 
mortally  wounded.  In  a  few  minutes, 
grandfather  returned  with  the  gun  in 
one  hand  and  a  sauirrel  in  the  other. 

Like  a  stream,  he  was  quick  to  go 
on  a  rampage  but  would  become  plac¬ 
id.  just  as  suddenly — the  argument 
soon  forgotten. 

This  trait  of  character,  as  well  as 
his  devotion  to  the  Republican  party, 
were  no  doubt  the  result  of  four  years 
of  war.  My  family  enjoys  recalling 
how  he  disliked  seeing  the  Burling¬ 
ton  Gazette,  a  Democrat  paper,  in  our 
home.  This  seemed  a  constant  irritant 
to  him  and  mother  has  always  felt  he 
suspected  my  father  of  Democrat 
leanings  because  he  read  the  paper. 
“The  Captair  ’  confined  his  reading  to 
the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 

On  Dec.  26.  1952,  it  was  my  sad 
duty  to  join  my  family  and  friends  in 
final  tribute  to  my  Uncle  James  at 
Oakville.  Sitting  in  the  little  church 
of  my  youth,  I  read  on  one  of  the  win¬ 
dows  this  inscription,  “Presented  by 
William  J.  and  Mary  Jane  Campbell.” 
It  represented  not  only  their  contrib¬ 
ution  to  the  building  of  a  church  of 
God  but,  more  important,  the  apprec¬ 
iation  for  all  the  good  things  afforded 
them  in  life.  The  inscription  stands  as 
a  reminder  of  the  faith  that  sustained 
them  through  hardship  and  suffering 
— the  same  faith  to  which  we  cling 
today. 

Thus,  the  road  from  Scotland  and 
Ireland  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
was  a  weary  one  for  the  Campbell 
and  Jamison  families  but  every  mile 
was  marked  with  contributions  to  his¬ 
tory  to  which  all  of  us  may  point  with 
pride.  From  William  and  Jeanette 
Hays  Campbell;  from  Merit  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Jamison,  the  descendants  learn¬ 
ed  the  simple  admonition,  “If  your 
knees  knock,  kneel  on  them,”  for  that 
was  the  simple  creed  by  which  thev 
faced  the  dangers  while  fighting  for 
their  place  in  the  sun. 

Elmer  Ell  worth  Campbell  .  .  . 

The  eldest  son  was  born  on  SeDt. 
27,  1865,  in  the  home  that  has  remain¬ 
ed  in  the  family  throughout  89  years. 
Because  of  a  lack  of  school  facilities, 
he  lived  with  his  grandparents,  John 
and  Margaret  Diehl,  while  attending 
Fairview  school.  His  first  teacher  was 
W.  S.  Grimes,  who  later  became  a 
prominent  doctor  in  the  county.  He 


Elmer  and  Bertha 


later  attended  Bethel  school,  north  of 
Newport  ,his  teacher  being  Jesse  Vau¬ 
ghan,  completing  his  schooling  at  the 
Blake  school,  near  Northfield. 

Elmer  remained  on  the  farm  until 
a  young  man,  when  he  purchased  land 
joining  the  home  place  from  Francis 
Walker,  later  selling  to  Michael  Dow¬ 
ney  at  a  substantial  profit. 

On  Mar.  29,  1893,  he  married  Ber¬ 
tha  Eelle  Hamilton  at  the  home  of  her 
parents  southeast  of  Newport.  She 
was  born  on  Sept.  18.  1871,  near  New¬ 
port,  one  of  nine  children  born  to  Al¬ 
exander  and  Susannah  Dotson  Ham¬ 
ilton,  the  latter  a  sister  of  Clara  Diehl. 
Alexander  Hamilton  was  born  in  Fay¬ 
ette  county,  Ohio,  on  Aug.  14,  1831 
and,  when  a  lad,  moved  with  his  par¬ 
ents  to  Iowa  (then  Wisconsin  Terri¬ 
tory),  where  his  father,  Samuel,  was 
Squire  of  the  south  part  of  what  later 
became  Louisa  county.  In  this  capa¬ 
city,  he  earned  a  fine  reputation  for 
honesty  and  fair  dealing  in  the  matter 
of  the  settlement  of  claims.  Susannah 
Dotson  was  born  in  Westmoreland 
county,  Penn.  She  moved  with  her 
family  to  Iowa,  where  she  married 
Alexander  on  Dec.  4.  1856.  Merit 

Jamison  was  one  of  the  witnesses  at 
the  wedding. 

Elmer  and  Bertha  started  married 
life  on  the  farm  known  as  “Rabbit 
Ridge,”  which  was  located  west  of  the 
Campbell  farm.  He  had  purchased  it 
from  his  brother,  George,  and  later 
bought  80  acres  known  as  the  Harper 
farm,  which  joined  the  Mark  Peck 
farm.  Thev  lived  in  the  little  log 
house  which  later  became  the  home 
of  my  uncles,  John  and  Frank  Camp¬ 
bell,  Charles  Atherton  and  my  own 
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parents.  They  lived  there  two  years, 
selling  to  his  brother,  John,  and  mov¬ 
ing  to  a  farm  he  purchased  east  of 
Newport  in  Feb.  1895.  There  they 
have  lived  for  58  years,  highly  re¬ 
spected  members  of  the  community. 

On  Nov.  1.  1897,  Merritt  John  was 
born  to  this  union.  John  maried  Mil¬ 
dred  L.  Callahan  on  Sept.  22,  1921 
and  Ronald  Max  was  born  to  them 
on  Dec.  2,  1925.  Ronald  Max  married 
Ruth  Eden  and  they  live  in  Media- 
polis,  where  she  teaches  school  and 
he  is  employed  by  a  lumber  company. 
Mildred  passed  away  on  Mar.  29. 
1945,  and  was  buried  in  the  Wapello 
cemetery. 

Alpharetta  Lea  was  born  on  Sept. 
27,  1903  .Graduating  from  the  Bur¬ 
lington  College  of  Commerce,  she 
held  positions  with  F.  M.  Molsberry, 
at  Columbus  Jet.,  and  Hicklin  &  Hick- 
lin,  at  AVapello,  later  serving  as  sec¬ 
retary  to  Senators  Hicklin  and  Cor¬ 
win  in  Des  Moines.  Lea  married  Nel¬ 
son  Graham  and  Joan  Lea  was  born 
to  this  union.  They  live  on  their  farm 
located  near  her  parents.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  the  barn  on  their  farm 
was  once  the  home  of  Richard  and 
Mary  Campbell  Cox.  while  living  at 
Northfield. 

Vera  Marie  was  born  on  Oct.  3, 
1906.  Graduating  from  the  Burling¬ 
ton  College  of  Commerce,  she  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  offices  of  the  Iowa 
Southern  Utilities  and  Carspecken 
Abstract  Company  before  her  mar¬ 
riage  to  Oran  Hayes.  To  this  union, 
two  sons,  Elmer  Dean  and  Harlan 
Eugene,  were  born.  They  live  on  their 
farm  east  of  Wapello. 

Elmer  and  Bertha  observed  their 
60th  wedding  anniversary  on  Mar.  29, 
1953,  when  their  many  friends  and 
relatives  gathered  at  the  Fairview 
Methodist  church  to  recall  incidents 
in  their  lives  and  wish  them  contin¬ 
ued  happiness. 

I  have  pleasant  memories  of  sum¬ 
mers  spent  with  Uncle  Elmer  and 
Aunt  Bertha  when  a  lad.  It  was  dur¬ 
ing  one  of  these  visits  that  I  had  my 
first  ride  in  an  automobile.  I  looked 
forward  to  the  regular  evening  trips 
in  the  E.  M.  F.  from  the  house  to  the 
church"  and  return.  At  the  age  of  88, 
Uncle  Elmer  insists  he  would  be  driv¬ 
ing  today  had  the  engineers  left  the 
steering  wheel  on  the  rivht  side. 

While  the  town  of  Newport  has 
long  since  become  the  victim  of  mod¬ 
ern  transportation.  Uncle  Elmer  still 
retains  the  title  of  “Mayor  of  New¬ 
port;”  otherwise,  he  has  devoted  his 


entire  life  to  his  family  and  farm  and 
this  esteemed  couple  quietly  enjoys 
the  fruits  of  their  labors. 

At  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the 
Campbell  estate,  Elmer  purchased  the 
farm  where  he  w*as  born  and.  thus, 
the  farm  remains  in  the  family. 

Susan  Janeit  Campbell  .  .  . 

Susan  was  born  on  Jan.  17,  1867. 
When  still  a  young  girl,  her  vision  be¬ 
came  impaired  and,  though  every  ef¬ 
fort  was  made  to  check  the  progress 
of  the  malady,  medical  science  failed 
and  it  was  her  misfortune  to  live  in 
a  world  of  darkness  into  which  her 
wonderful  personality  brought  so 
much  light.  Seldom  complaining,  she 
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„  Susan  Janeit 

performed  her  many  household  duties 
and  the  immaculate  manner  in  which 
she  kept  her  home  was  always  amaz¬ 
ing  to  those  who  visited  there.  A  culi¬ 
nary  artist,  it  was  always  a  pleasure 
to  be  invited  to  sit  at  her  table. 

She  was  devoted  to  her  mother, 
caring  for  her  throughout  the  long 
years  of  suffering.  I  do  not  believe 
she  ever  became  reconciled  to  her 
loss  and.  in  1918.  attempted  to  fill  the 
void  through  adoption  of  a  child,  who 
no  doubt  was  a  source  of  comfort. 

On  Oct.  24.  1919,  she  married  the 
child’s  father. 

Susan  Janett  passed  away  on  Dec. 
24,  1943.  at  the  age  of  76,  and  was 
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laid  to  rest  beside  her  parents  in 
Northfield  cemetery. 

George  WiDiam  Campbell  .  .  . 

The  second  son  was  born  on  Sept. 
12,  1868.  He  received  his  early  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  school  at  Morning  Sun. 
later  attending  Blake  school. 

Remaining  on  the  farm  until  a 
young  man,  he  purchased  40  acres 
west  of  the  home  place,  where  he 
lived  alone  until  he  sold  the  farm  to 
his  brother,  Elmer. 

On  Oct.  30,  1895,  he  married  Daisy 
Bell  Waterhouse,  one  of  eleven  child¬ 
ren  of  Moses  T.  and  Alice  Bell  Water- 
house.  She  was  born  on  Oct.  1,  1875, 
near  the  present  town  of  Oakville. 

Moses  T.  Waterhouse  was  born  in 
Ohio  on  Feb.  14,  1836.  Alice  M.  Bell 
was  born  in  Ohio,  across  the  river 
from  Cincinnati,  on  May  10.  1848. 
They  were  married  in  Burlington, 
Iowa,  on  Dec.  30,  1-868  and  started 
married  life  on  a  farm  along  the  Iowa 
river  near  what  came  to  be  the  town 
of  Oakville,  a  part  of  their  farm  being 
the  Waterhouse  Addition. 

He  passed  away  on  Feb.  8,  1891, 
leaving  Alice  a  widow  at  the  age  of 
43,  with  eleven  children.  It  is  a  plea¬ 
sure  to  note  that  every  one  of  the 
children  is  living  today,  the  oldest  be¬ 
ing  83  and  the  youngest  63.  They  are 
William,  James,  Jacob,  John,  Pierce, 
Roy,  Maude  (Duncan).  Nellie  (Wil¬ 
liams).  Daisy  (Campbell),  Elizabeth 
(Swanson)  and  Elva  (Vance). 

“Mammy”  Waterhouse,  as  she  was 
affectionately  known,  saved  my  life 
when  I  was  about  5  years  of  age.  One 
day  I  decided  to  take  a  hike  into  the 
country  west  of  Oakville  in  search  of 
my  brothers.  A  short  distance  west 
of  the  Waterhouse  home.  I  came  face 
to  face  with  a  bull  that  apparently 
didn’t  care  for  mv  company.  Seeing 
little  chance  of  slugging  it  out  with 
the  animal,  I  chose  to  run  homeward, 
with  the  bull  in  hot  pursuit.  “Mam¬ 
my”  was  working  in  her  yard  and. 
sensing  the  losing  game  I  was  play¬ 
ing,  opened  the  gate  for  mv  hasty  en¬ 
trance,  closing  i{  in  time  to  keep  my 
adversary  on  the  other  side.  I  never 
pass  that  way  without  recalling  that 
incident  in  my  young  life. 

Georg?  and  Daisy  started  house¬ 
keeping  in  Oakville,  moving  to  the 
Dunham  farm  the  following  soring. 
Tp  the  fall  of  1896.  they  returned  to 
Oakville,  where  George  clerked  in 
George  Hall’s  store,  was  assistant 
mail  carrier  and  engaged  in  the  car¬ 
penter  trade.  He  and  my  father  help- 
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George  and  Daisy 

ed  construct  many  of  the  homes,  bus¬ 
iness  buildings,  churches  and  schools 
in  the  community. 

While  living  in  Oakville,  three  of 
the  six  children  were  born;  William 
Edward,  on  Mar.  15,  1899,  Theodore 
Elwccd,  on  Sept.  7,  1900  and  Thomas 
Ewing,  on  Aug.  7,  1903. 

In  the  soring  of  1907,  the  family 
moved  to  the  Campbell  farm,  where 
they  resided  until  March  1912.  It  was 
there  the  following  were  born;  Nellie 
Mae,  May  18,  1907;  Charles  Ravmond, 
Dec.  1,  1908  and  Warren  Stanley,  Ju¬ 
ly  17,  1911.  Charles  Raymond  passed 
away  on  Jan.  29.  1910  and  Theodore 
Ehvood  on  Sept.  17,  1918. 

In  the  spring  of  1912,  the  family 
moved  to  a  farm  George  purchased  in 
the  Sandridge  community  southeast 
of  Kingston,  where  he  was  active  for 
many  years  in  drainage  and  levee 
work  and  took  active  part  in  the  Re¬ 
publican  party,  serving  as  commit¬ 
teeman  and  delegate.  The  family  was 
active  in  the  Sandridge  Methodist 
church  and.  v/hen  the  parents  moved 
to  Burlington  in  March  1931,  they  be¬ 
came  associated  with  the  First  Meth- 
cclist  Episcopal  church  there. 

George  William  passed  away  on 
Aug.  13,  1935,  and  was  laid  to  rest  in 
Edwards  cemetery. 
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William  Edward  married  Nellie 
Gibbs  and  they  have  one  son,  Ronald 
William,  who  married  Wanda  Ilill- 
yard.  Their  children  are  Connie  Ei¬ 
leen  and  Sandra  Sue.  These  families 
live  on  farms  east  of  Kingston. 

Thomas  Ewing  married  Pearl  Wirt 
and  their  children  are  Elwood  Ew¬ 
ing,  Lila  Lee,  Darwin  and  Marlin. 
They  live  on  the  home  farm. 

Nellie  Mae  married  Floyd  Buxton 
and  they  have  one  child,  Joan.  Thev 
live  on  their  farm  near  Yarmouth. 

Warren  Stanley  first  married  Grace 
Gieseke.  He  later  married  Juanita 
Williams  and  their  children  are  Nor¬ 
man  and  Marilyn.  The  family  resides 
in  California. 

Daisy  Bell  Campbell  enjoys  the 
companionship  of  her  children,' grand¬ 
children  and  great  grandchildren.  She 
has  been,  instrumental  in  keeping  the 
annual  Campbell  Reunions  alive 
throughout  the  past  several  years. 

Jchh  Lincoln  Campbell  .  .  . 

The  twin  brother  of  my  mother  was 
born  on  May  1,  1870,  After  complet¬ 
ing  public  school  education,  he  con¬ 
tinued  on  the  farm  until,  at  the  age 
of  25,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Jennie  Owen  on  Jan.  23,  1895.  They 
were  married  at  the  home  of  her  par¬ 
ents,  John  and  Sara  Foster  Owen, 
who  lived  on  the  Hurley  farm,  north 
of  Newport. 


John  and.  Jennie 


Jennie  Owens  was  born  near  Morn¬ 
ing  Sun,  Iowa,  on  Sept.  10,  1875. 

To  this  union  six  children  were 
born: 

Bessie,  who  married  James  Ray 
long  time  foreman  on  the  M  and  St 
L  Railroad.  They  now  live  in  Burling¬ 
ton.  They  have  two  children,  James, 
of  Chicago  and  Alene  Darling,  of 
South  Carolina.  Their  grandchildren 
are  Judy  and  Jeannie  Ray  and  LcRov 
Darling. 

Mary,  who  married  Lloyd  Godwin. 
Tuey  live  in  \/apello.  They  have  throe 
children;  Eugene,  of  Wapello;  Betty 
\  oho,  of  Columbus  Jet.  and  Kathryn 
Lsuderback.  of  Des  Moines.  The 
grandchildren  are  David  Godwin, 
Cynthia  and  Nancy  Yohe. 

Martha,  w  h  o  married  Dwight 
“Johnny”  Curran.  They  have  two 
children,  IVIax  and  Herbert,  and  one 
grandson,  Kelly  Curran.  The  Currans 
live  near  Yarmouth. 

Kenneth,  who  married  Catherine 
Ellison.  Their  children  are  Roger 
John,  Barbara  and  Keith,  all  at  home! 
Another  son,  Richard,  died  in  infancy. 
Tins  family  resides  on  the  Campbell 
farm  near  Oakville. 

Kerimt.  who  married  Sophronia 
Wonders.  Their  children  are  Darrel, 
Clara  and  Nellie,  all  at  home.  They 
reside  in  Wapello. 

Paul,  the  youngest,  who  married 
Mabel  Johnson.  They  have  three  sons, 
Lean,  Warren  and  Dale.  They  live 
near  Mt.  Pleasant. 

John  Lincoln  Campbell  passed  aw¬ 
ay  on  Nov.  14,  1946.  and  was  laid  to 
rest  in  the  cemetery  in  Wapello.  Aunt 
Jennie  now  resides  in  Wapello,  where 
s&'fi  enjoys  the  companionship  of  her 
children,  grandchildren  and  great 
grandchildren. 

Perhaps  I  knew  Uncle  John  more 
intimately  than  the  other  uncles  as 
exur  families  grew  up  in  the  same  com¬ 
munity.  I  spent  many  pleasant  nights 
kii  the  home,  situated  near  the  M  and 
S3  L  Railroad  and  I  vividly  recall  be¬ 
ing  awakened  during  the  night  by  the 
unfamiliar  shriek  of  the  locomotive 
whistle.  I  also  remember  the  summers 
he  teamed  with  Wesley  Carter  to 
make  up  the  crew  of  the  threshing 
outfit.  It  would  be  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  was  the  most  practical 
joker  and  I,  the  waterboy,  was  often 
tie  butt  of  those  iokes. 

f  have  never  forgotten  the  worship 
service  this  good  family  held  every 
Sunday  morning  in  the  home,  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  true  Christian  spirit  that 
dwelled  in  the  hearts  of  Uncle  John 
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and  Aunt  “June.”  the  name  he  pre¬ 
ferred. 

Margaret  May  Campbell  .  .  . 

My  mother  was  born  on  the  farm 
in  Eiiot  township  on  May  1,  1870.  She 
and  her  twin  brother,  John,  helped 
“initiate”  the  newly  constructed  Wal¬ 
nut  Dell  school,  where  six  of  her  eight 
children  later  received  their  early 
education. 


'  'L'.l'Jl  rfiV  - 


Margaret  May  at  age  22 

She  remained  at  home  until  the  age 
of  24,  when  she  was  united  in  mar¬ 
riage  with  Frank  Edwin  Swise,  the 
wedding  ceremony  performed  by  Rev. 
T.  S.  Tague,  pastor  of  the  Methodist 
church  in  Oakville. 


Frank  Edwin  Swise.  a  son  of  Christ¬ 
ian  and  Louise  Hensleigh  Swise,  was 
born  on  April  11,  1868,  on  a  farm 
near  Sniithfield.  Illinois,  and  near  the 
site  of  Camp  Ellis,  where  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  is  now  building 
a  S36,000,000  plant. 

He  left  home  at  the  age  of  15,  mak¬ 
ing  his  way  to  Hazen.  Arkansas, 
where  he  worked- as  a  farm  hand  for 
O  H.  Walker,  a  neighbor  of  the 
Campbell  family,  who  had  purchased 
land  in  that  state.  He  later  mo\  ed  to 
Iowa,  where  he  continued  for  several 
years  in  Walker's  employ. 

Frank  and  “Maggie”  went  to  house¬ 
keeping  in  the  log  house  that  once 
stood  near  where  Albert  Peck  later 
built  his  farm  home  and  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  southwest  of  the  Campbell 
home.  It  was  there  Gladys  Pearl, 
their  first  child,  was  born  on  Oct.  25, 
1815.  Soon  thereafter,  his  employer 
purchased  the  “Rabbit  Ridge”  farm 
from  John  L.  Campbell  and  the  fam¬ 
ily  moved  there,  where  Anna  Muriel 
was  born  on  Feb.  3,  1897.  She  passed 
away  on  Feb.  16,  and  was  laid  to  rest 
in  Nortfrfield  cemetery. 

In  1897.  he  built  the  house  on  the 
Oscar  Walker  farm  now  occupied  by 
Sam  Murray,  moving  his  family 
there.  The  eldest  son.  Frank  McKin¬ 
ley,  was  born  there  on  Feb.  9.  1899 
and  James  Russell  Lowell,  on  Dec.  1, 
1900. 

In  1901,  the  family  moved  to  the 
Klopfenstein  farm  south  of  Oakville, 
near  where  her  brothers.  Frank  and 
Robert  lived.  Moving  to  Oakville  in 
1902.  the  family  occupied  the  brick 
residence  on  Main  Street,  now  the 
Hayes  home,  meanwhile  buying  lots 
nearby  and  starting  the  construction 
of  their  new  home.  ,  which  was  com¬ 
pleted  the  following  year.  It  was 
there  Zella  Marguerite  was  born  on 
Mar.  19,  1903.  Forrest  Walker,  on 
Sept.  12,  1904,  Mary  Louise,  on  Apr. 
23,  1906  and  Linnei  Alene,  on  Feb. 
26,  1908. 

The  family  lived  in  Oakville  for  a 
period  of  nine  years,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  one  year  spent  on  the  Bowers 
farm  east  of  town.  Frank  engaged  in 
the  carpenter  trade  and,  with  Geo. 
Campbell,  the  Carter  brothers  and 
others  built  many  of  the  buildings  in 
and  around  Oakville.  For  one  year, 
he  was  road  maintainer  in  the  days 
before  automobiles  brought  hard 
roads  into  the  community. 

In  the  spring  of  1912,  the  family 
moved  to  the  Campbell  farm,  south¬ 
west  of  Oakville,  remaining  there  un- 
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til  the  spring  of  1924,  after  which  sev¬ 
eral  moves  were  made  before  Gladys 
bought  the  property  near  Kossuth, 
where  Frank  passed  away  on  Dec.  15, 
1943. 

Of  the  family,  Anna  Muriel  passed 
away  on  Feb.  16,  1897,  and  she  was 
buried  in  Northfield  cemetery.  Gla¬ 
dys  Pearl  resides  near  Kossuth.  Frank 
McKinley  married  Pearl  Wicall  and 
they  have  one  son,  Russell  Eugene, 
who  is  a  junior  high  school  coach  in 
Galesburg,  Illinois.  “Bucky”  married 
Rosemary  Leslie  Creighton  and  they 
have  three  children.  John  Michael. 
Sally  Ann  and  James  Peter.  Frank 
and  Pearl  live  in  nearby  Elmwood, 
near  where  he  is  employed  at  the  Mid¬ 
land  Electric  Coal  Corp. 

James  Russell  Lowell  Swise  mar¬ 
ried  Nora  Warren  and  one  daughter, 
Margaret  Ellen,  was  born  to  this  un¬ 
ion.  James  passed  away  suddenly  on 
July  25,  1940,  and  was  buried  in 
Memorial  Park  cemetery,  Burlington. 
Nora  lives  in  Burlington,  as  does  her 
daughter,  who  married  Mark  Daley. 
They  have  one  son,  Steven  James. 

Zella  Marguerite  married  Oscar 
Youngman.  The  family  consists  of 
Melvin  Marshall.  Mvron  Campbell, 
Gwendolyn  Elaine,  Eleanor  Loraine, 
Janet  June  and  Larrv  Raymond.  Mel¬ 
vin  married  Mary  Marie  Snell  and 
their  children  are  Patricia  Ann,  Ran- 
d\  and  Margaret  Ruth.  Myron  mar¬ 
ried  Norene  Ruth  Snell  and  their 
children  are  Karen  Kay  and  Rosalind. 
Eleanor  married  Loren  Evans  and 
their  children  are  Rebecca  and  Debra. 
With  the  exception  of  Eleanor,  who 
lives  in  Burlington,  this  family  re¬ 
sides  in  the  vicinity  of  Winfield,  Iowa. 

-Mary  Louise  married  Delbert  Beck¬ 
man.  Their  children  are  Robert  Eldon. 
Marjorie  Elizabeth,  Charlotte  Mae, 
Ronald  Wayne  and  Richard.  Robert 
married  Iona  Schnupper  and  they 
have  one  daughter,  Sherry  Sue.  They 
reside  near  West  Burlington.  Marjorie 
married  Clifford  Gittings  and  they 
have  three  children,  Ramona,  Connie 
Lou  and  Richard.  Charlotte  married 
William  Gittings  and  their  children 
are  Catherine,  Bernard  and  Ronald 
Frederick.  The  girls  live  in  the  vicini 
ty  of  Yarmouth.  At  this  writing,  Rich¬ 
ard  and  Ronald  are  in  the  armed  ser¬ 
vice.  Louise  and  Delbct  live  in  Bur¬ 
lington. 

Linnie  Alene.  who  first  married 
Farrel  Ping,  later  married  A.  M.  Shri- 
ver.  There  are  no  children.  She  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  office  of  the  Equitable 


Life  Insurance  Company,  in  Peoria 
Ill. 

Forrest,  unmarried,  lives  in  Gales¬ 
burg,  where  he  is  employed  by  the 
Ken  Coal  Company. 

Margaret  May  Campbell  Swise,  the 
‘'dowager  queen”  of  the  Sv  ise  family, 
makes  her  home  with  Gladys,  where 
she  devotes  her  time  to  the  task  of 
teaching  her  parakeet  how  to  be  a 
good  Republican. 

Robert  Samuel  Hall  Campbell  .  .  . 

Uncle  Bob  was  born  on  the  farm  in 
Eliot  township  on  Nov.  18,  1874  and 
was  educated  in  the  nearby  public 
school. 
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On  Sept.  11,  1898,  Robert  Camp¬ 
bell  and  Emma  Amelia  Kramer  were 
united  in  marriage  in  the  home  of  her 
parents  near  Oakville.  Her  father 
moved  to  Iowa  with  his  parents  from 
Gettysburg,  Penn.,  where  he  often  re¬ 
called  seeing  his  mother  feeding  slices 
of  bread  and  butter  to  the  soldiers  as 
they  passed  the  farm.  John  Kramer 
married  Barbara  Mellinger,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Mellinger, 
who  brought  her  from  Germany  when 
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she  was  six  years  of  age  and  settled 
in  Des  Moines  county.  Both  parents 
passed  away  in  1934.  Emma  was  born 
Jan.  8,  1878. 

For  a  short  time  after  their  mar¬ 
riage,  Robert  and  Emma  farmed  in 
the  vicinity  of  Oakville.  Five  families, 
including  her  parents,  moved  to  Ste¬ 
phens,  Minn.,  where  they  resided  for 
31  years.  On  June  29,  1905,  Lela  Lor¬ 
ain  Janette  was  born  to  this  union. 
She  later  entered  a  school  of  nursing 
in  Minneapolis,  where  she  met  David 
Crichton.  They  were  married  on  Oct. 
12,  1932  and  have  one  child,  David, 
ji.,  born  July  3,  1935. 

On  Mar.  31,  1914,  Robert  Kramer 
was  born  to  this  union.  While  attend¬ 
ing  a  welding  school  in  Minneapolis, 
he  met  Ruth  Liei\,  of  Wadena.  Minn., 
which  culminated  in  their  marriage 
on  May  9,  1S42.  They  have  three 
children,  Eugene  Robert,  Frank  Lor¬ 
en  and  Donna  Ruth. 

Lela  and  David  live-in  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  Robert  and  Ruth  reside  in  Oak¬ 
ville. 

While  in  Iowa  on  a  visit,  Robert 
and  Emma  Campbell  were  wired  that 
their  home  near  Stephens  had  burned 
to  the  ground.  They  immediately  re¬ 
turned  there  and  lived  the  balance  of 
the  year,  moving  back  to  Iowa  in 
1934,  settling  on  a  farm  in  Des  Moines 
county  and  later  moving  to  Oakville, 
where  they  now  reside. 

Frank  Walker  Campbell  .  .  . 

The  fourth  son  was  born  on  the 
farm  on  Dec.  5,  1872.  Educated  in  the 
public  schools,  he  remained  on  the 
farm  until  March  20,  1898.  when  he 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Carrie 
Kramer,  a  daughter  of  John  and  Bar¬ 
bara  Kramer,  and  a  sister  of  Emma 
Kramer  Campbell. 

This  couple  went  to  housekeeping 
on  the  “Rabbit  Ridge’'  farm  and  later 
moved  to  a  farm  south  of  Oakville  be¬ 
fore  joining  the  Robert  Campbells, 
the  Kramers  and  others  in  the  move 
to  Stephens,  Minn. 

They  farmed  in  Minnesota  until  a 
fire  completely  destroyed  the  barns 
and  fine  horses,  when  they  moved  in¬ 
to  town,  where  he  operated  a  restau¬ 
rant  and  worked  on  construction,  one 
of  the  buildings  being  the  Catholic 
church  at  Stephens. 

A  son  was  born  to  this  union  on 
Feb.  22,  1899.  He  lived  but  two  days. 

“I  complained  because  I  had  no 
shoes 

until  I  saw  a  man  who  had  no  feet.” 

Those  of  us  fortunate  enough  to  re- 


Frank  and  Carrie 


tain  all  of  the  faculties  necessary  to 
happiness  should  bow  our  heads  in 
deepest  humility  before  this  member 
of  the  family.  While  a  young  man. 
Frank  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  when 
a  gun  he  was  loading  exploded  in  his 
face.  While  living  in  Minnesota,  he 
had  the  sad  misfortune  to  lose  the 
sight  of  the  other  eye  while  repairing 
equipment.  Deprived  of  that  most  im¬ 
portant  gift  of  God — the  sense  of  sight 
- — Frank  Campbell  has  maintained  an 
indomitable  spirit  and  independence 
that  has  been  a  marvel  to  everyone 
around  him.  The  late  Wesley  Carter 
often  remarked  that  he  stood  in  a- 
mazement  as  he  watched  Frank  as  he 
hoed  in  his  garden,  trimmed  the  lawn 
or  felled  a  tree,  with  only  his  hands 
to  guide  the  hoe,  the  sickle  and  the 
axe.  And,  just  as  marvellous  has  been 
the  life  of  his  kind  and  sympathetic 
wife,  who  has  certainly  kept  her  wed¬ 
ding  vow,  “to  love,  honor  and  obey, 
in  sickness  and  in  health  .  ..” 

A  talented  man,  perhaps  his  great¬ 
est  talent  has  been  a  beautiful  singing 
voice.  How  well  I  remember  when  he 
stood  by  the  piano  and  sang  his  favor¬ 
ite  hymns,  each  a  sermon  in  itself 
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when  he  sang  it.  I  particularly  recall 
one  that  contained  these  lines: 

Life  is  like  a  mountain  railroad, 

With  an  engineer  that’s  brave; 

You  can  make  the  run  successful 

From  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

Watch  the  curves,  the  fills,  the 
tunnels 

Never  falter,  never  quayle, 

Keep  your  hand  upon  the  throttle 

And  your  eyes  upon  the  rail. 

After  tragedy  deprived  Frank  of 
his  sight,  this  couple  returned  to 
make  their  home  in  Oakville,  where 
they  have  since  resided  in  the  Stork’s 
residence,  only  a  stone’s  throw  from 
his  brother,  Robert,  and  her  sister, 
Emma. 

James  Argyle  Campbell  .  .  . 

Born  on  Apr.  10,  1878,  the  young¬ 
est  son  of  John  and  Mary  was  christ¬ 
ened  James  Argyle;  however,  he  was 
attracted  to  the  Republican  party  ear¬ 
ly  in  life  and,  as  a  result,  changed  his 
name  to  James  Garfield. 

Receiving  a  public  school  educa¬ 
tion,  he  farmed  with  his  father  until 
a  young  man,  when  he  went  into  part¬ 
nership  with  Daniel  Marshall  in  op¬ 
eration  of  the  Marshall  and  Campbell 
Restaurant,  in  Oakville.  The  restau¬ 
rant  boasted  one  of  the  few  phono¬ 
graphs  in  the  community  and  James 
often  sent  recorded  music  out  over 
the  telephone  wires  to  his  parents  and 
sister  on  the  farm. 

;  With  the  advent  of  the  automobile,' 
he  opened  a  Studebaker  agency  in 
Oakville,  which  he  operated  for  many 
years. 

On  Apr.  1,  1912,  he  married  Bessie 
May  Hall,  a  daughter  of  Allen  and 
Anna  Hall,  who  was  born  in  Kieths- 
burg,  Illinois,  on  June  17,  1893. 

The  first  child.  Marshall  Allen,  was 
born  to  this  union  on  Mar.  13,  1913. 
Soon  thereafter,  the  family  moved  to 
Muscatine,  where  he  continued  in  the 
automobile  business.  It  was  while  liv¬ 
ing  there  that  Herbert  Argyle  was 
born  on  Jan.  23,  1915. 

A  year  later,  they  returned  to  Oak¬ 
ville,  where  this  couple  continued  re¬ 
sidence  with  the  exception  of  three 
years  spent  on  their  farm  near  New 
Boston.  Returning  to  town,  he  engag¬ 
ed  in  the  insurance  business  until  his 
death  on  Dec.  23,  1952.  He  was  mak¬ 
ing  his  daily  trip  to  the  postoffice 
when  he  was  fatally  stricken  on  the 
street. 

Marshall  Allen  married  Margie 


Webb,  of  Peoria.  They  reside  there, 
where  he  is  a  steamfitter.  Their  child¬ 
ren  are  Shirley  Virginia,  Nancy  Ann 
and  Marsha  Allene. 

Herbert  Argyle  married  Betty 
Hingst,  of  Burlington.  They  make 
their  home  in  San  Carlos.  Calif., 
where  he  is  a  steamfitter.  Their  child¬ 
ren  are  Michael  James,  Kathleen  Kay 
and  Ronald  Dennis. 
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James  and  Bessie 


While  a  young  lad  in  school,  Uncle 
James  and  other  “amateur  archaelo- 
gists”  decided  to  open  the  Indian 
graves  located  near  the  school.  Uncle 
James  found  omy  bones  and  teeth  for 
his  trouble  but  he  proudly  carried 
them  in  his  pocket  until  one  evening 
his  brother,  George,  told  him  a  fan¬ 
tastic  tale  about  how  the  spirits  al- 
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ways  returned  to  haunt  those  who  dis¬ 
turbed  the  graves;  whereupon.  James 
returned  the  prized  possessions  to  the 
earth  from  whence  he  had  stolen 
them. 

He  was  an  accomplished  cornetist 
and  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
Oakville  Band,  which  provided  so 
much  entertainment.  I  recall  the 
times  I  visited  in  the  home  and  held 
the  music  while  he  practiced  difficult 
parts.  Since  then.  I  have  enjoyed  cor¬ 
net  music  from  a  distance. 

Since  his  death.  Bessie  Hall  Camp¬ 
bell  has  spent  much  of  her  time  visit¬ 
ing  with  her  sons,  maintaining  her 
home  in  Oakville. 


Emma  Adelle  Campbell  .  .  . 


The  youngest  daughter  was  born  on 
Oct.  6,  1879.  Completing  a  public 
school  education,  she  remained  on  the 


Emma  Adele  at  age  13 


farm  until  May  29,  1901,  when  she 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Daniel 
Delano  Marshall  in  the  Methodist  par¬ 
sonage  at  Oakville,  Rev.  T.  S.  Tague 
officiating. 

Daniel  Delano  Marshall  was  born 
in  Burlington  in  1872  and,  when  a 
young  man,  moved  to  Oakville,  where 
he  was  employed  in  the  general  store 
and  postoffice  owned  and  operated 
by  Elrick  and  Thompson,  J.  C.  “Smo- 
key”  Thompson  being  his  uncle. 

They  started  housekeeping  in  Oak¬ 
ville  and  a  short  time  later  built  their 
own  home,  where  they  resided  until 
his  death. 

“Culley”  Marshall  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  first  town  council  in 
the  newly  incorporated  town  of  Oak¬ 
ville  on  Oct.  12,  1902.  serving  with 
Eci  Lynn,  Wesley  Carter,  James  Dun¬ 
can,  Will  Waterhouse  and  Bert  Gaw- 
thrope.  H.  T.  Parsons  was  the  first 
Mayor,  Ed  Bell,  the  first  Clerk  and 
Ed  McFadden.  the  first  Treasurer. 

“Uncle  Culley”  was  an  avid  sports¬ 
man  and,  for  several  years,  played 
baseball  on  the  town  teams  that  pro¬ 
vided  summer1  entertainment.  He  was 
a  master  at  the  “hidden  ball”  trick, 
suddenly  pulling  the  ball  from  his 
arm  pit  when  the  runner  stepped  off 
base.  Boyd  Florer,  who  lived  in  Oak¬ 
ville  when  a  lad  and  who  now  resides 
in  Galesburg,  Ill.,  has  always  remem¬ 
bered  Dan  Marshall  as  his  baseball 
Idol.  Perhaps,  his  greatest  pleasure 
was  derived  from  hunting  trips.  I  re¬ 
call  the  thrill  of  going  hunting  with 
him  the  day  he  let  me  have  the  first 
shot  at  a  rabbit.  Br’er  Rabbit  was 
very  co-operative,  standing  motion¬ 
less  while  I  took  deadly  aim.  After 
foring  the  gun,  I  discovered  that  “Cul- 
ftey”  had  “planted”  a  dead  one  for 
a  target. 

*  After  Oakville  became  a  thriving 
town,  Dan  Marshall  and  James  Camp¬ 
bell  opened  a  restaurant  on  Main 
Street,  which  they  operated  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  He  later  travelled  for  a 
candy  concern,  after  which  he  be¬ 
came  Assistant  Cashier  of  the  Farm¬ 
ers  Bank.  During  Wilson’s  admini¬ 
stration.  he  was  postmaster,  being  one 
caf  the  few  Democrats  in  the  area. 

Failing  in  health,  he  spent  the  last 
few  years  operating  a  produce  station 
and  selling  insurance.  He  passed  a- 
vvay  in  1936.  at  the  age  of  64,  and  was 
buried  in  Memorial  Park,  Burlington. 

Uncle  Dan  and  Aunt  Emma  were 
our  neighbors  during  the  years  we 
lived  in  Oakville.  Those  were  the 
days  when  we  looked  forward  to  the 


oyster  stew  on  Saturday  night,  “Cul-' 
ley”  furnishing  the  oysters  and  Dad 
taking  care  of  the  rest,  including  the 
chef’s  chores. 

The  Marshall  home  was  a  welcome 
place  to  stay  overnight  after  we 
moved  to  the  farm.  “Culley”  and  I 
would  spend  the  evenings  playing 
cribbage  while  Aunt  Emma  operated 
the  Edison  phonograph. 

Sometime  after  Daniel’s  death,  Em¬ 
ma  disposed  of  her  property  in  Oak¬ 
ville  and  moved  to  Mediapolis.  later 
moving  to  Burlington,  where  she 
cared  for  his  sister  and  aunt.  She  pres¬ 
ently  makes  her  home  with  her  broth* 
or,  Robert. 

In  Conclusion  .  .  . 

It  is  hoped  that,  from  these  pages, 
material  may  be  found  for  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  history  of  respective 
branches  of  the  family.  Much  has 
been  left  unwritten.  -No  generation  of 
the  family  in  America  has  escaped 
active  war  service,  from  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War  to  the  recent  “police  ac¬ 
tion  to  a  draw”  in  Korea.  Over  the 
nation,  memorials  include  the  names 
of  members  of  the  family  who  made 


■  -  the  supreme  sacrifice.  And,  just  as 
prominent  have  been  their  efforts  in 
fields  of  religion,  education,  industry, 
agriculture  and  the  professions.  It  is 
hoped  this  history  will  prove  an  in¬ 
centive  to  bring  the  family  history  up- 
to-date. 

This  has  been  a  pleasant  task  to 
perform.  Only  in  isolated  cases  have 
members  failed  to  co-ooerate.  At  no 
time  did  I  receive  a  reply  to  my  in¬ 
quiry7  such  as  that  received  by  the 
late  Col.  Matthews,  which  reads,  in 
part,  as  follows:  “Dear  Sir:  I  am  an 
adopted  son  of  God  through  belief  in 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  since  the  age  of 
12,  etc  I  regret  that  I  have  been 
unable  to  identify  certain  people  who 
I  am  certain  belong  somewhere  in 
this  history.  I  came  across  the  follow¬ 
ing  names  and  wish  to  include  them 
in  the  hope  they  mav  be  identified 
later;  Hallie  Lemon,  Flora  Kcrsching. 
Vera  Walchly,  Eva  Shaw,  Myrtle 
Lord,  Charles,  Victor  and  Ernest  Dan- 
dridge,  Gladys  Leech,  Lester  Adams, 
Albert  Shaw.  May  Gurnea,  Ross  Ray¬ 
mond  and  James  Owens.  Permelia 
Gay,  John  James  and  Zella  Huffman, 
Margaret  Yountz  and  Susan  Nelson. 
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Ancestor^  Services  in  the  establishment  of 
American  Independence  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution 
as  follows: 


william  Jamison,  Private. 


Verified  hv  Daughters  of  American  Revolution 
Membership  127003. 

Private 

Captain  John  Louden1 s  Company,  Col. Thompson* s  battalion 
of  riflemen,  Pennsylvania  Line. 

o 

(Services  not  military)  Came  to  Bur bon  Co.  Ky • 
then  with  Nathaniel  mas  she  to  Ross  County,  Onio, 
in  1796  as  a  surveyor.  Settled  in  Ross  Co. Ohio, 
in  1796  and  also  lived  near  Washington  Court  House, 
Fayette  County.  Moved  to  Fayette  Co.  shortly 
after  1796* 


Reference  Books: 


Soldiers  of  the  American  Revolution  who  lived  in 
Ohio . ~D.iUR*  Records,  Newberry  Library,  Chicago. 


Herrick  Oeneology  by  Gen.Jedediah  Herrick. 
Revised  by  Lucius  C.Herri ck.hewDen y  Li. oral y , 

Chicago,  Ill* 


History  of  Louisa  County,  Iowa,  by  Arthur  Springer 
Wapello,  Iowa.  Newberry  Library,  Chicago,  HI* 


Portrait  &  Biographical  Album  of  Louisa  County,  la. 
D.n.R*  Library,  Washington,  D*C. 
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CORRECTIONS 


$ 
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Page  31,  line  12,  —  date  should 
read  1867. 

Page  36,  line  11,  —  date  should 
read  1920. 


BLANK  PAGES  HAVE  BEEN  PRO¬ 
VIDED  FOR  INDIVIDUAL  FAMILY 
RECORDS  OF  BIRTHS,  MAR¬ 
RIAGES,  DEATHS  AND  OTHER  IN¬ 
FORMATION  OF  INTEREST  TO 
SUCCEEDING  GENERATIONS. 


(Continued  from  front  cover) 
tributed  much  to  this  history.  I  would 
be  doing  a  grave  injustice  were  I  to 
overlook  Lucille  Morris  Upton,  a  fea¬ 
ture  writer  for  Springfield  (Missouri) 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  who  permitted  the 
use  of  material  from  her  book,  “The 
Battle  of  Wilson’s  Creek,”  and  edited 
that  section  of  this  history.  Likewise, 
I  am  grateful  to  Mrs.  Beulah  Braun, 
Oquawka,  Illinois,  historian,  for  her 
readiness  to  assist  me  in  my  efforts  to 
glean  information  from  the  records. 
Those  who  staff  the  recorders’  offices 
in  Warren,  Henderson  and  Mercer 
counties.  Illinois,  as  well  as  the  li¬ 
braries  in  Galesburg  and  Monmouth, 
must  view  the  amateur  historian  with 
contempt.  All  have  been  most  help¬ 
ful.  Arthur  Springer’s  “History  of 
Louisa  County,”  Merrill’s  “History  of 
Yellow  Springs  and  Huron  Town¬ 
ships,”  and  Chapman  Brothers’  “Por¬ 
trait  and  Biographical  Album — 1889” 
provided  much  information  on  the 
early  history. 

I  am  certain  the  reader  will  under¬ 
stand  why  a  generous  portion  of  this 
history  is  devoted  to  “The  Caotain 
and  Mary  Jane,”  my  grandparents.  I 
regret  that  lack  of  time  has  prevented 
a  more  thorough  search  for  material 
on  the  other  branches  of  the  family. 

This  history  stands  or  falls  on  its 
merits.  There  never  was  a  genealogy 
written  that  can  be  said  to  be  alto¬ 
gether  authentic.  Many  names  and 
cates  arc  m'ssing  and,  in  the  case  of 
either  the  Campbell  or  Jamison  name. 


its  wide  use  makes  authentic  histurv 
the  more  difficult.  It  is  my  hope  thru 
the  information  contained  herein  w,l! 
produce  a  sufficient  amount  of  addi¬ 
tional  material — and  corrections-- to 
warrant  the  printing  of  a  supplement 
at  a  later  date.  Someone  once  said.  < >1 
a  certain  midwestern  newspaper,  that 
“It  could  never  go  out  of  business  as 
it  would  be  compelled  to  print  an  is¬ 
sue  to  correct  the  last  one.”  This  irinv 
be  true  of  THE  GLORY  BELONGS 
TO  OUR  ANCESTORS. 

“Podge”  Campbell,  of  Nashville. 
Illinois,  speaking  of  the  value  of  a 
family  history,  remarked,  “Dur.ru; 
our  first  fifty  years,  we're  not  m for¬ 
ested  and,  after  that,  there’s  so  feu- 
left  to  tell  us.”  Since  it  is  doubtful 
that  such  a  history  will  again  be  print¬ 
ed,  it  is  hoped  that  every  member  of 
the  family,  even  the  youngest  child, 
will  be  provided  with  a  copy. 

According  to  Edmund  Burke.  “He 
only  deserves  to  be  remembered  by 
posterity  who  treasures  up  and  pre¬ 
serves  the  history  of  his  ancestors. 
Therefore,  the  generations  of  todav 
and  tomorrow  should  be  grateful  for 
the  assistance  given  in  the  writing  of 
this  history. 

Forrest  W.  Swise 
Galesburg,  Illinois 
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